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Materials and Manufactures in the 
Architectural Exhibition: 


T is, we have often said, 
peculiarly difficult in the 
case of new materials and 
contrivances that are put 
forward for use in buildings, 
E to form accurate opinions of 
their merits; and the extent 
of the difficulty is not ap- 
preciated by the public, with 
whom the sense of respon- 
sibility can hardly exist, as 
it must with architects. 
Our profession, we have re- 
marked, has been frequently 
blamed for an indisposition 
to adopt new inventions, 
The fact is that apprehension 
of all the conditions of suc- 
cess, or foresight of many of the 
@&® influences that will affect re- 
sults in the period of time which 
it is the office of good building 
to provide for, is scarcely pos- 
‘sible. Inventions the most 
promising sometimes turn out 
failures, through the circum- 
stance that a single point was necessarily in oblivion 
at the time of adoption of the contrivance, or mate- 
rial; and the most experienced architects are not 
unlikely to be those who will have learned the most 
to be cautious, and who in the interests of their 
clients will be the most determined in asking for 
proofs of the durability and real economy of the 
articles invented and offered. The duty referred 
to as that of architects, is greatly increased, rather 
than diminished, by the quantity of materials and 
contrivances that have come into the market, and 
by the general tendency to substitute manufac- 
tured articles, merely purchased and to be fixed, 
for materials wrought or shaped on, or in, the 
building itself. To carry reasonable caution how- 
ever to the length of prejudice,—so as to refuse 
to be served by the prolific enterprise, even that 
of dealers, in materials,—would be obviously not 
the course for the professors of an art and science 
essentially progressive, like architecture. 

When ready-made ornaments, substituted for 
such as should have been designed and wrought 
for the position, are used to the blotting-out of all 
art-manifestation, as in the large majority of 
stuccoed edifices, dissatisfaction with the condi- 
tion to which the art of the beautiful in building 
is there reduced, may be excusable, as may also 
some apprehension lest results such as have been 
brought about needlessly in the application of 
cement and plaster, should attend the use of arti- 
ficial stone and baked clay. To pursue the serious 
question of the influence of art-manufactures upon 
our art of architecture, would however involve 
us in too great length of appreciation of the several 
points in the question, appropriately for our 
space,—even devoted as that is to an exhibition 
which includes articles of the class of manufac- 
tures concerned; whilst the difficulty of the 
question is enough to demand very patient and 
long-matured reflection. For the art-element in 
the manufactures department of the Exhibition 
in Conduit-street, then, we shall confine ourselves 
as heretofore, to what is presented to visitors; 
and in this as usual, if there be little in quantity, 
there is work to interest us and moreover to be 
admired. 

As to materials and contrivances, however, in 
the view of their durability and economy, and of 
the means of comparison between materials, we 











must repeat that places of exhibition as now or- 
ganized, do not enable the architect to get the 
information that he ought to be in a position to 
derive. The materials department of the Archi- 
tectural Exhibition may always be visited with 
advantage ; and it must be of great service to the 
manufacturers and dealers who contribute to it 
specimens of their productions; but we trust that 
some day, we shall see our long-since-suggested 
arrangement carried into effect, namely, that of 
exhibition in the open air and subjection to oue 
of the true tests, exposure to the weather, in the 
case of all building materials and things designed 
for external use. All articles of this description 
in the Jermyn-street Museum, the museums at 
South Kensington and Kew, the Crystal Palace, 
the Polytechnic Institution, and wherever else, 
are simply misplaced, or so long at least as they 
do not become merely duplicates of specimens 
out of doors. If ground in Hyde Park, or 
Battersea Park,—or Victoria Park, if not too 
distant from central London,—could be de- 
voted to the use suggested, the result might be 
a really popular and interesting as well as useful 
and instructive museum ; whilst the test would be 
that of the very atmosphere in which the mate- 
rials would have to be used. We would accept 
ground anywhere, however, out of London, rather 
than not possess the collection, and have the ad- 
vantage that has been so long a desideratum ina 
practical architecture. Might not the directors of 
the Crystal Palace, having the ground, usefully 
give attention to the subject ? At least the object 
of our suggestion deserves to be pursued by the 
Institute of British Architects, the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, the Society of Arts, and the 
Department of Art and Science, and by all who 
are interested in questions of the durability of 
building materials,—as are the whole public. 
After this perhaps long preamble,—in the course 
of which, however, it should have sufficiently ap- 
peared why we cannot necessarily respond to 
wishes of some exhibitors, even in the case of 
promising inventions, by praising these last,—we 
may without prejudice to the value or limits of 
mere notes, fittingly proceed to mention those 
specimens and objects that we have observed in 
the Conduit-street collection this year. The whole 
division of the collection is not large; but the 
variety of the kinds of articles is considerable. Thus 
there is no opportunity for comparing numerous in- 
ventions of the same class. Some of the objecis 
have been in the galleries for several years, or 
were conspicuous in the International Exhibiticn 
of last year. The committee have issued the 
usual announcement of an exhibition next year, as 
well as that of the autumn exhibition of the Archi- 
tectural Union Company: it might be well if they 
would consider whether by any classification, cr 
restriction, consistently with the pecuniary receipts 
for space, they could render the department of 
materials and inventions more instructive and use- 
ful than it is this year to architects. Exhibitors, 
however, omit to afford necessary information as 
to any tests of strength, and as to price and other 
matters that would obviously be inquired about. 
Clay manufactures and substitutes for stone, as 
on former occasions, are prominent in the collec- 
tion. Messrs. F. & G, Rosher exhibit a selection 
from the articles in great variety, in which they 
deal, and which include bricks; paving, coping, 
and roofing tiles; ridge-cresting, and gardea- 
edging. The Chilton white and red Suffolk facing 
bricks, and moulded bricks, are good. Messrs. 
Rosher issue a very useful sheet of diagrams of 
the different forms of pans, traps, and basins. 
The works they exhibit in artificial stone “ pre- 
pared with Bennett’s Patent Indurating Solutior,” 
are inferior to what can be produced: the orna- 
ment on the trusses sadly wants clearing out. 
The Watsonian Patent Fern Brick and Fern 
Column, also exhibited by Messrs. Rosher, ¢e- 
serve, as tasteful and ingenious contrivances, the 
attention of all cultivators of ferns. The 
“brick ” which is made in three sizes,—the 





largest, 14 inches by 13 inches, and the smallest 

3} inches by 3} inches,—is hollowed out on one 

face into a sort of niche; and from the bottom of 
this projects a shell-formed dish, the receptacle 

for the plant. Several of these bricks,—18 for 

a hexagon of three tiers in height,—may be 

built together to form the “ column,” which may 

be set in a shallow vessel or tray, and covered with 

aglassshade. Theyare made in the porous red clay. 

The different sizes are for the different kinds of 
mosses, lycopodia, and other plants. Instead of 
being arranged as a “column,” they may be. 
grouped, and built into a wall. Vegetation, it is 

said, will not encrust the material: thus the effect of 
the brick-red and the green would be permanent. 

The Patent Stone Bricks of Messrs. Bodmer Bro- 

thers, of Newport, Monmouthshire, are exhibited 

by Messrs. Rosher. We mentioned them some 

weeks ago. They are perfect in shape, and are of 
excellent colour, resembling stone. They consist 

chiefly of sand and lime in certain proportions, 

well mixed; and are subjected to great pressure 

in moulds. When removed from the press, they 

are piled in heaps; then induration commences, 

and penetrates to the centre. They do not dete- 

riorate by exposure, it is affirmed, but become 

harder and more durable; whilst frost does not 

affect them, and they are not injured by being 

immersed in water: “hydraulic bricks” specially 

for sewers and similar works, however, are made, 

The bricks and tiles of Mr. J. K. Cooper, of 

Maidenhead, are made of superior clay subjected 

to great pressure, and are found not to be affected 

by frost. The cresting, in one piece with the 

ridge-tiles, is excellent in the different patterns, 

simple, and calculated to tell clearly in a view 

from a distant point. 

Mr. J. M. Blashfield, of the Stamford Pottery, 
and Messrs. M. H. Blanchard & Co., of Blackfriars- 
road, rival one another in their terra-cotta manu- 
factures. Any defects of the manufacture, as 
twisting from the firing, have been reduced to 
the minimum, and indeed are only observable in 
the deviations from right line, of the cornices in 
Mr. Blashfield’s work, where the joints are. It 
is questionable whether pointing in white mortar, 
allowing joints to show, or colouring the mortar 
to resemble the bricks, is best. The diaper 
ornamentation of Mr. Blashfield’s shafts might 
centre better than it does with the other 
ornamentation. All these defects of terra cotta 
and ornamental brickwork, especially the devia- 
tion from perpendicularity of ornaments that 
should fall over one another, and the prominence 
of the mortar joints, are observable in the arcades 
of the Horticultural Gardens, and much reduce 
the value of what is otherwise excellent work. 
Another point to which the attention of all pro- 
ducers of terra-cotta ornaments should be directed, 
is that which should never be forgotten by manu- 
facturers, the desirableness of not attempting 
work so minute as to be unadapted to the mate- 
rial (unless with subsequent chasing or hand- 
finishing), or work which, dependent for its effect 
upon some amount of undercutting, cannot receive 
that. Mr. Blashfield exhibits the largest and best 
collection of specimens; but the banded and spirally- 
fluted shafts of Messrs. Blanchard’s work,—orna- 
ment filling in the flutes in one shaft,and thehollow 
of the band in another,—are equal to the banded 
and diapered shafts of the Stamford manu- 
facturer. Bad proportion of the diapering, and 
bases, to the shafts in the smaller columns 
of one manufacturerer; and a similar defect 
in the capitals of the other, and the inferiority 
of their ornamentation to that of the best Corin- 
thian capitals, however prove to us that the 
architect should never omit the attention on 
his own part, to design, even where he is about to 
avail himself of manufactures generally so good 
as are those of both the producers we have named. 
Mr. Blashfield’s cornices,—some of the specimens 
that were in the International Exhibition,—merit 
particular attention. The misapprehension of the 
art in such works, and of their interests, by manu< 
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facturers, however, was evidenced last year by the 
exposure at Mr. Blashfield’s stall, of a cut pro- 
fessing to represent one of the cornices, and which 
had appeared in a popular art-periodical. The cut 
represented each sinking or projection of several 
inches, as little more than one inch, and changed 
a bold and cleverly-designed work into a flat and 
spiritless thing. Amongst Mr. Blashfield’s best 
productions are certain balusters which are scarcely 
distinguishable from wrought balusters, and being 
very slender are stronger than they would be in 
stone. The vases exhibited are in great variety, 
from large-sized vases adapted for gardens, down 
to small Greek vases with subjects in red and 
white on black ground. The latter, not attempt- 
ing relief, and the red clay vases perfectly plain, 
are more successful than the vase about 6 inches 
in height where the figure ornament is in high 
relief, One of the large vases, a common pat- 
tern with eagles as handles, is an admirable speci- 
men of work. The other objects displayed, include 
trusses, frets for balustrades, bricks for chimney- 
shafts, and mullions, and a bust and a figure of 
Ceres showing the merits of the manufacture as 
applied to the sculptural accessories of buildings. 
The clays are red, white, and stone colour. The 
principal cornice is effectively treated with incised 
ornaments, coloured. ‘ Porcelain stoneware war- 
ranted to stand frost ” is shown as used in the 
base of a fountain at Woodhall Park, Hertford. 
The tiles include specimens of those used for the 
footways of Westminster Bridge, and varieties of 
mosaic, down to buff and red tiles for cottages at 
5d. per foot. The red brick cornice costs for the 
bricks, 4s. a foot. Messrs. Blanchard’s space includes 
specimens of their terra-cotta steps, for geometrical 
staircases, which may be built as Portland stone 
steps, but are lighter and cheaper, and probably 
more durable. The treads and risers may be 
ornamented with ¢essere; or the risers may be 
perforated; whilst the soffits also can be orna- 
mented. Messrs. Blanchard further exhibit trusses 
and balusters, and an excellent vase in red clay ; 
but one of the most important of their applica- 
tions of terra-cotta, is to fencing posts. Such 
posts, of the material, would be durable, and par- 
ticularly suited to marshy land. Each post is made 
in three pieces, which fit together telescope 
fashion. As to the strength of such posts and 
columns, one of the columns used at the Horticul- 
tural Gardens, when tested, bore a pressure of 
20 tons. Messrs. Ransome’s patent stone is exhi- 
bited in the form of balustrades and window 
dressings, which certainly testify by their right 
lines, to the superior art-value from not burning 
the material as required in the case of terra- 
cotta. We discover, however, more disintegration 
or liability to fracture in the arrises, than would 
generally be asserted of this material by those 
udging favourably of it. A bust of Mr. Bidder, 
which is exhibited, only testifies again, that a 
material and manufacture have their limitation, 
and that the siliceous stone cannot realize some of 
the touches producible in soft clay by the fingers, 
or in marble by the chisel. 

Specimens of the geometrical mosaic of Messrs. 
Maw & Co., for pavements and wall-decorations, 
occupy as before, one end of the west gallery, and 
include some of the best of the many good designs 
produced with the assistance of architects to 
whom the manufacturers, with judgment, have 
applied. Generally, in inlaid encaustic tiles, 
especially those designed for use in churches, old 
patterns have been repeated by manufacturers, so 
much as to interfere with the appearance of fresh- 
ness, in fact art, which there might be in the 
walls and the superstructural portions of a build- 
ing. The tiles suitable for churches, from the 
manufactory of Mr. Godwin, Lugwardine, Here- 
ford,—and which are shown combined in a draw- 
ing, in another part of the Exhibition,—are the 
best we have seen of the class; and very good they 
are. The same exhibitor’s cullection includes 
many other varieties of tiles as well as tessere, 
suited for use in the corridors of houses, conserva- 








tories, and like situations. Good specimens of 
mosaic, and encaustic and other tiles suited to pave- 
ments, and to reredoses and wall surfaces, are ex- 
hibited by Mr. W. E. England. Amongst them is 
a copy of mosaic from the Basilica of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, a laboriously but skilfully exe- 
cuted piece of work. 

There are other things in the gallery which we 
must notice next week. 








CONDITION OF BETHNAL-GREEN. 


As we extend our wanderings through the wide- 
spread distress of this district, the sufferings of 
large numbers become more and more apparent. 
In house after house, in almost every separate 
room of those houses, there are families in the 
greatest poverty. In many of these rooms, on 
the floors, are rolled up bundles of tatters, 
which are all the bedding now left. In some 
rooms there is a bedstead, but so old and 
rickety that neither a pawnbroker nor dealer 
would take any notice of it. This, however, 
serves as a seat by day and an uncomfortable rest- 
ing-place at night. There are no other chairs or 
seats which would bear a person’s weight. The 
small children squat or roll about the floor. In 
upwards of thirty apartments no drawers, chests, 
clocks, or other of the usual furnishing of such 
places were to be seen, and we noted with pain 
that in the houses of many of the weavers the 
plants and. flowers which heretofore enlivened even 
the poorest places, have disappeared, and the 
crockery and ornaments in which they formerly 
took much pride, have become scarce and 
broken. The dresses of the young women are 
less neat, and in every direction there is too plain 
evidence of the decline of comforts during the 
last two or three years. 

In the houses of many of the better-off weavers 
we miss articles which were commonly found 
there. The beds, but little cared for, are rolled 
on the floors beside the looms; and in numerous 
instances the looking-glasses, pictures, the brightly- 
polished mahogany tables, and other matters highly 
prized, and which had been long in the possession 
of families, have disappeared. 

During our recent examination of these homes 
we met with but few evidences of drunkenness, 
but saw careworn women and half-fed men and 
children, who exhibited courtesy that would sur- 
prise visitors who have not mixed with this class 
of the metropolitan population. It was found 
that the accounts given were rather with a view 
to disguise than to make a parade of their poverty. 

Few persons travel from West London or froni 
the provinces to the eastern parts of the metro- 
polis, for there are no “lions” to be seen. The 
Tower and the docks have interest, but through- 
out the miles of streets what is there to tempt 
the general traveller to move in this direction ? 
In order, therefore, to make the condition of a 
large multitude living in Bethnal-green and 
Spitalfields understood, it is necessary not only to 
give some further account of what we met with 
here, but also, for a useful purpose, to make some 
comparisons between the people in East London 
and those in Lancashire. In the latter place the 
extent of distress is enormous; there is entire 
cessation of work by a multitude. Mr. Commis- 
sioner Farnall, in his last report of the 5th inst., 
says, “There are now 414,498 persons who 
are either receiving out-door relief from the 
guardians, or who are maintained solely by the 
local committees within the twenty-seven unions. 
re Independently of the above number there are 
11,458 within the workhouses of those unions, 
making a total of 425,956, or 21°5 per cent. of the 
population. These figures show that, if the Re- 
lief Fund fails, there will in all probability be 
more than one-fourth of the population who will 
require support from others, many of whom— 
shopkeepers, the proprietors of dwelling-houses, 
—are just now on the verge of pauperism them- 
selves. The present arrangements, without some 
sudden and unexpected beneficial change, cannot 
be much longer continued. There must be ex- 
tensive aid devised for those suffering districts, 
There are future hope and sunshine for Lanca- 
shire; but while the clouds are passing away, 
emigration and some other means besides those 
now in use must surely be employed. 

In those parts of East London to which we now 
particularly refer there seems no chance of im- 
provement in the instance of the hand-loom silk- 
weavers. It is impossible that they can rear 
families with a prospect of future usefulness on 
the receipt of 8s., 9s., 10s., or even 11s. a week, 








when they have work; and, moreover, as we have 
said, there is no dependance to be placed on this 
miserable pittance, which, as time passes on, will 
be reduced in amount to those who follow this 
kind of work. When driven by downright starva- 
tion to make application for out-door relief from 
the parish (in the vain hope, as we fear, of work 
getting better by and by), this as a general rule is 
refused, and the offer is made for them to go into 
the union. This means the separation of man and 
wife, and of fathers, mothers, and children. It 
means also the sale of those articles which, how- 
ever scanty and of but small-money price, still 
constituted a home. It means paupers for ever- 
more. 

On refusing to go into the House, the people are 
left in this great and rich city in a state of starva- 
tion. It has been shown by the evidence of medical 
officers and others that, in several instances lately, 
there have been in the Bethnal-green district cases 
of actual death from hunger ; and who can rightly 
estimate the number of those who, through the 
want of pecuniary means and their objection to 
ask for parish assistance, the unwholesome con- 
dition of the houses in which they have been 
forced to dwell, and the want of sufficient clothing, 
have died, without any public note having been 
made of their miserable end ? 

Several women, who had families of children, 
on being asked, mentioned that the number 
living was about half of those who had been 
born, This is very different from the results 
as regards persons in good condition who attend 
to the sanitary laws, which they have the means of 
observing. Fortunately in her Majesty’s family, 
for example, no child has been lost, and it will be 
generally seen that, with similar good management, 
corresponding results will be the consequence. 
But in this neighbourhood, in the present condi- 
tion of the people, the decline of wages having 
driven them often into worse lodgings, to a greater 
extent of dirt, in their clothing and persons, and 
the want of sufficient food, not to mention the 
ignorance of the people on points regarding health, 
it is not wonderful that fever, small-pox, and 
other preventible disorders should be generated. 

In the course of our progress we heard no com- 
plaint against those in authority, and from no 
part of the land did there come warmer wishes 
than came from this neighbourhood on the occa- 
sion of the marriage of the Prince of Wales. They 
blame, as has been already said, in their ignorance 
of social economy, Mr. Gladstone and others. Good 
teaching would be useful, and be the means of 
causing many in this district to turn their labour 
into fresh channels, Every means towards this 
will be of advantage, for we see in East London 
how sadly thousands of the population are going 
to waste and degradation ; great necessity exists 
for taking the condition of these people into con- 
sideration. But clear as their sad state is, it is 
not easy to find a remedy; we would, however, 
suggest,— 

Ist. The necessity of making the extent of the 
distress here clearly known; and for this purpose 
official inquiry is necessary: the evil is a great 
and spreading one. 

2nd. Assistance to the local committees by con- 
siderable funds, which, if the need were known, 
would soon be forthcoming. 

3rd. Help to the sons and daughters of silk 
weavers, and others whose employment has failed, 
and who have honest character, to find situations— 
assisting those who are willing and suitable to 
emigrate. 

4th, Extension of the means of visitation to 
houses, so that those who might be assisted with 
advantage should be known. 

There are, at the present time, agencies at work 
for the purpose of endeavouring to remedy the 
evil which now exists, and which, without vigorous 
efforts be made, must still further increase. The 
clergymen, and other influential inhabitants of 
some districts, have formed societies for visiting 
and other purposes. In some departments those 
gentlemen have been assisted by aid from else- 
where—as in the instance of “Nova Scotia- 
gardens,”—but, for the most part, the power and 
means of the district associations are insufficient 
for the need. Few families are at present visited. 
The cause of this is,.no doubt, the denseness of the 
population, for in such a parish as Bethnal-green 
the number of families is not to be counted by the 
houses, but by the rooms. In connexion with 
these societies, there is a certain amount of good 
done in the way of affording temporary relief— 
money and clothing,—but still greater is the ad- 
vantage of assisting the children to find employ- 
ment; of directing the attention of medical 
officers and parish authorities to particular cases ; 
and in having the children sent to school. 
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On the way to Bethnal-green, in Mare-street, 
Hackney, we called at the “Elizabeth Fry Refuge,” 
an establishment which is open for the reception 
of female prisoners on their discharge from prison. 
This institution, the objects of which were laid 
down by the late Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, has been 
in existence thirteen years. During that time 
1,150 women of all ages, who have been convicted 
of various offences, and who, at the end of their 
imprisonment, had no home to go to, have been 
received, 

During the last year ninety-eight women and 
girls have been inmates, some of whom remain for 
a few days or weeks, others for months, as the 
committee of ladies find the opportunity of dis- 
posing of them satisfactorily, with a view of train- 
ing them for domestic service and forming habits 
of industry. The people here are employed in 
needlework, household occupation, and laundry 
work, the latter being especially remunerative, 
having produced last year a clear profit of 110/. 
Many of the cases which have been brought here 
are of the most painful description. Some are 
young girls who have come from country places to 
seek service, and who, by an extravagant love of 
dress, have been led to commit theft ; others have 
done so for the purpose of obtaining drink; and 
for the most part it is found that those who come 
have lacked education and sufficient early moral 
training. The influence which the matron and 
lady visitors have on the inmates is great, and has 
had a beneficial effect : as an instance we will men- 
tion one woman, aged twenty-eight, who had been 
in prison twenty-eight times, and at last had a 
sentence of four years’ penal servitude: she remained 
seven months in the refuge, and was then sent to 
service, where she has given satisfaction, and kept 
her place for more than twelve months, Of those 
who have been in this institution during 1862, 
twenty-four were sent to service ; twenty-four to 
their friends, some of whom resided in distant 
parts; three, abroad; to hospitals, two; Barker- 
street Home, fifteen ; Cooper’s Homes, two ; Manor 
Hall, four; Dalston Refuge, two; one to her parish ; 
Magdalen, one; School of Discipline, one; Field- 
lane Refuge, one; left to seek work, four ; left at 
their own request, fifteen. The matron, a lady who 
seems devoted to her difficult duty, mentioned 
that there was a demand for those girls and 
women who, after a time of probation here, could be 
recommended, either as domestic servants, or to 
work in laundries, and so forth. There is a very 
great demand for good washers and ironers; those 
engaged in this way on a large scale complain 
that they are unable to get suitable women for 
the work. Very properly, efforts are made 
to reclaim the criminal part of our popula- 
tion ; but surely those who are untainted, but who 
are in the way of temptation and distress, are 
more worthy of assistance ; and when hearing of 
the good which is done at the “Elizabeth Fry 
Refuge ;” how readily persons of good position take 
young women from this place into their homes; we 
thought that by means of effective organization, 
by the extension of the societies which at present 
exist, and by a well-arranged plan of visitation, 
good employment might readily be found for some 
hundreds of worthy girls and youths who are at 
the present time in a state of destitution and 
without hope. 

The necessity for well-directed exertions on a 
large scale, for general assistance to those who 
are with totally inadequate means endeavour- 
ing to stand against the great distress, and the 
opportunity of emigration, can only be understood 
by those who have made it a duty to inquire into 
the existing condition of the district. 








THE VIRTUES OF PRECIOUS STONES. 


WE are accustomed to look at gems only in an 
artistic light: our forefathers have regarded them 
in other aspects. Precious stones were prized in 
old times for the medicinal value they were sup- 
posed to possess, as well as for their intrinsic 
worth and ornamental properties. Apothecaries 
of old rejoiced in their secret virtues. The 
amethyst was thought to prevent drunkenness, 
The diamond was considered a preservative against 
poison, as well as to possess the virtue of driving 
away distempers of the mind. Thesilver-coloured 
aspilates was also useful in cases of lunacy; and 
there was a sparkling Arabian gem of the same 
name, which was said to be found in birds’ nests, 
that was considered good for the spleen. Lapis 
Armenus was prescribed by physicians to purge 
melancholy humours, an otherwise indefinable 
malady with which former generations appear to 
have been frequently afflicted. Lapis hematites 
was deemed effectual in stopping bleeding. Lapis 








Judaicus, a staall, olive-shaped, streaked: stone, 
found in Judea, pounded in a mortar and, taken 
inwardly, was thought a certain cure for the stone. 
Lapis Nephsiticus, brought from New Spain, only 
required to be bound upon the arm to cure the 
same complaint. 

The ancients were acquainted with two stones, 
possessing exactly opposite properties, either of 
which would be an invaluable adjunct in the hands 
of our sanitary reformers. The one was: Assius 
lapis, brought from Assus, in Mysia, used for 
coffins because it was thought to consume the 
bodies inclosed in them; the other, Chernites, 
which had somewhat the appearance of ivory, used 
for the same purpose, was believed to preserve the 
remains deposited in them. 

Arabus lapis, when powdered, was esteemed as 
a tooth-powder in the days of the early (teorges. 
A black bituminous earth, called Ampelitis, was 
applied to vines to make them thrive. There 
were artificial stones in as good repute :—Lapis 
admirabilis, made of white vitriol, saltpetre, alum, 
and sal-ammoniac, was thought highly of as a cure 
for wounds, scorbutic ulcers, and cataracts of the 
eye. Lapis medicamentosus, made of calcined 
vitriol, litharge, alum, and “ Bole-armenick,” was 
considered invaluable for its property of cleansing 
the eyes in smallpox and for stopping bleeding. 
Lapis prunella, or saltpetre prepared in « peculiar 
mode, was accounted very beneficial in fevers and 
quinsy. ~ 

Precious stones were highly prized by alche- 
mists as being of the first service in the transmu- 
tation of metals. The ampelitis was believed to 
attract gold as the loadstone attracts iron. Cala- 
minaris lapis was mixed with copper to turn it 
into yellow brass. They entertained great hopes 
of antimony; but when they found that it would 
not produce gold out of a baser metal they called 
it the philosopher’s wolf. 

Magicians appear to have been more successful 
in the uses to which they applied rare stones. 
Chelonitis, so called from its resemblance to the 
eye of a tortoise, was believed to be the instru- 
ment employed by enchanters in stilling tempests. 
The virtue claimed by Dr. Dee for his divining 
beryl” is ofa different order. This, he declared, 
presented to his seer, Kelly, an Irishnan—who 
corroborated his master’s assertions,— visions of 
departed persons. Those who wished to know 
whether their lamented friends were happy or 
not could ascertain their exact condition by apply- 
ing to Dr. Dee, who then directed Keily to look 
into the beryl. It was preserved by Horace Wal- 
pole. When it was sold with its companion 
curiosities at Strawberry Hill, it was found to 
be, simply, a ball of cannel coal. A blind cre- 
dulity in the properties of magic crystals was one 
of the fashionable precursors of the present spirit- 
rapping movement. We allude to the crowded 
receptions of Zadkiel in 1850. His crystal, which 
had belonged to Lady Blessington, and had been 
purchased at the sale of her effects, is described 
as having the appearance of a turned mass of pure 
crystal. It was spherical in form, and about 
4. inches in diameter. Its especial virtue consisted 
in its ability, to quote from Zadkiel’s Almanac, 
to give us “most important information of the 
actual existence of the soul after death, and of the 
state in which it exists untilthe judgment.” Like 
Dr. Dee’s beryl and modern spirits it required a 
medium. The seer, a youth, looked into the 
crystal, and was then asked what he saw. As his 
reports corresponded with what he thought he was 
required to see, the owner of the magic mirror 
drove a prosperous trade. 

Another stone, brontias, was supposed to fall 
from on high in thunderstorms. And as another 
instance of the exaggerations that obtained, the 
bloodstone, androdamus, was declared to bleed 
when rubbed on the whetstone. 

There was a stone in Padua that was doubtless 
very precious in its way to many people. It cer- 
tainly possessed a marvellous virtue. It was 
called Opprobrii lapis, or the stone of reproach. 
People who owed money that they were unable to 
repay proceeded to this stone, which was set up 
in the most public part of the town, and acknow- 
ledged the amount of their debt, mentioning the 
person to whom it was due, and declared their 
inability to make satisfaction. Upon which they 
were freed from all prosecutions. 

We moderns have not quite given up the idea 
of finding a jewel in the toad’s head; that is to 
say, the accepted possibility affords a simile to 
poets when they would indicate hidden trea- 
sure. Our forefathers looked for precious stones 
in still more unlikely places. They found beau- 
tiful, white, oval stones in the heads of snails. 
Probably the finding of pearls in oysters is the 
origin of these fallacies. 





We need scarcely allude to the great antiquity 


of the popular regard for gems. The jewels 
Abraham’s steward gave Rebecca at the well may 
have been but wrought gold and silver; but those 
on the ephod of Aaron we are told were precious 
stones; and among the presents the Queen of 
Sheba brought King Solomon were gold, spices, 
and precious stones. This appertains more to their 
genealogy than to their properties. 

When we are examining the jewelled wedding 
presents of the Prince and Princess of Wales, it 
will not detract from their interest should we call 
to mind the secret virtues attributed to precious 
stones in former ages, 





HISTORY AND ARRANGEMENT OF 
THEATRES. 


In the paper on this subject read by Mr. C. J. 
Phipps at the Bristol Architectural Society, the 
lecturer traced the rise and progress of the drama 
and spectacular representations in Greece and 
Rome, and explained the plans of the ancient 
theatres, which were illustrated by numerous 
large-scale plans, amongst others those of Crete, 
Pompeii, Athens, and that of Marcellus at Rome. 
He enlarged upon the advantages gained by the 
semicircular form, with the vast area of seats 
rising one above the other, both as regards sight 
and sound, and the uses to which the several 
parts were assigned. In the Grecian theatre com- 
paratively little was done upon the stage—the 
open area being devoted to the principal portion 
of the performance—the chorus and dances. The 
part was called by Vitruvius the “ orchestra.” 
Now in the Roman theatre this area was occupied 
by the senators and patricians, as being con- 
sidered by them, and rightly, the best part for 
seeing the performances which took place upon 
the stage. The proscenium, or stage, in the 
Roman theatre, projected farther into the orches- 
tra than in the Grecian. The stages were of very 
slight depth, the back wall being generally built 
up into a sort of architectural facade, with columns, 
doors, and entablature. We have, however, re- 
cords of painted scenes being hung down over 
this, and the triangular prisms at the sides doubt- 
less concurred with these, as forming wings to the 
scene. These theatres were all open to the sky, 
with only the corridor at the extreme top of the 
stages of seats roofed in, this part being generally 
assigned to the women. He then proceeded to 
explain, from plans, the principal of the Italian 
theatres, the oldest of which was that built for the 
Olympic Academy of Vicenza, in 1580, by Palla- 
dio. The Farnese theatre of Parma was com- 
pleted in 1628, and is famous for its acoustic 
properties, as also for its great size, being 130 feet 
from front of stage to back of seats. This theatre, 
which is a semi-circle, with the sides inclining ina 
square line towards the stage, has a large open 
space between the commencement of the seats and 
the stage, probably for grand processions. Most of 
the other more modern theatres were of the oval 
shape, more or less elongated. One of the best, 
though smallest, was that at Imula, in which the 
auditory takes about two-thirds of the oval, which 
however is continued over the stage in the ceil- 
ing tocomplete the geometric figure, supported on 
four columns or caryatides, forming three openings 
on the stage. ‘‘ Now this arrangement,” conti- 
nued the lecturer, “seems to me one which is 
capable of being turned to good account in our 
modern theatres, if you are fortunate enough to 
get a stage director to thoroughly appreciate its 
value. The columns or caryatides on the stage 
should be moveable, and calculated to receive 
drop scenes either before or behind them. This 
would give an opportunity of having three dis- 
tinct struts leading towards the front of the etage, 
and would do away with the absurdity of several 
persons being on the stage at the same time, and 
not supposed to see or hear each other. The 
illusion, so necessary to all dramatic performances, 
would have its full force, and there would be room 
for more correct scenic representation, instead of 
our present arrangement of side scenes, with their 
impossible perspective. The wings also would be 
completely masked. This plan would also render 
much more effective the representation of farces 
and the lighter drama, as three separate and dis- 
tinct rooms would be formed, each properly con- 
structed with walls, ceiling, and only a reasonable 
number of entrances, and requiring very little 
scenery. A manager with only a small stock, 
could give a new scene for almost every drama, 
instead of now repeating the same over and over 
again, in all sorts of plays. Then, for the grand 
opera, ballet, or enlarged scenic display, the whole 





of what I may call the second proscenium, could 
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be cleared away, raised or lowered by aid of the 
present machinery or hydraulic power in a short 
space of time, even between the acts, opening the 
whole of the stage free as at present ; for, in ad- 
dition to a curtain at each of the three openings, 
there could be a grand drop to shut in the whole 
stage opening. With this arrangement the semi- 
circular form for the auditory could with advan- 
tage be adopted, as it would admit of a proscenium 
opening of any width. The lecturer then touched 
upon the French theatres, especially that at Bor- 
deaux, the Théitre Francais, at Paris, and the 
new theatres that had lately been built there, 
the latter of which, however, he said he had 
not been able yet to visit. Of the London 
theatres for the representation of the drama, 
there were none, he said, with the exception 
of the new Adelphi, which called for special com- 
ment—they were all more or less alike, with little 
or no attempt at improvement. All erected under 
the influence and control of old and musty stage 
traditions, with little real comfort or convenience 
in any of them, either for the public or for the 
artists who minister to the public amusement ; 
indeed, the present idea was chiefly that of 
amusement, and any attempt at imparting instruc- 
tion by theatrical representations was ignored. 
One of the last (Drury-lane) had been so altered 
from its original form as scarcely to resemble the 
plans which we have in the published description 
by the architect, Wyatt. The New Adelphi, 
however, is an advance in the right direction, as 
founded more directly upon the semicircle. The 
two upper tiers take the circular form as in the 
ceiling, the dress circle having a balcony project- 
ing in advance, returning by convex curves to the 
edge of the proscenium pillars. Now in the front 
the sight from the balcony is very good, but at 
the extreme side in the second or third row, and 
especially in the boxes at the back, more than half 
the stage floor is cut off by the curves of the 
baleony front. One reason for this is the height 
this tier is raised above the stage, to allow of the 
area of the pit running under it. If ona level 
with the stage, this defect would be lessened : 
and this leads me to notice the very objectionable 
practice of extending the pit in this way under 
the boxes. The pit,in all theatres, is the best 
part, and should be throughout at the highest 
price, forming, in fact, a continuation of the first 
circle, The extending it is destruction to the 
design, and apt to cause great defects in the 
sound, to say nothing of the intolerable atmo- 
sphere which a crowded pit is sure to produce. 
And yet we had a hard struggle, even at Bath, 
against the all-powerful cry that “the pit must 
be large, for it is the pit and the popular shilling 
that pay.” Having alluded to Covent Garden 
theatre, the lecturer then gavea short description 
of the Bath theatre, explaining that the keeping 
within the compass of the old walls, which were 
standing sound and good after the burning of the 
old theatre, compelled him to follow in a measure 
the old beaten track. The lines of all the tiers had 
the same position as the balcony of the Adelphi, 
though the defect before described had been obvi- 
ated by reducing the return curve next the pro- 
scenium, raising the second row of seats at sides 
considerably, and by taking the lighting line from 
the stage extremely acute. The result proved 
that those at the sides of the theatre had equal 
advantages of sight with those in the centre. The 
comfort of the audience had been especially pro- 
vided for; and, although the space for the box- 
tiers is considerably greater than in the old 
theatre, yet, by allowing each person an arm- 
chair, the accommodation is reduced by some 150 
seats. There are, also, two divisions in the boxes, 
wide gangways being left between the blocks of 
seats for easy means of access and egress. From 
this cursory glance at some of our principal 
theatres let us consider what are the requirements 
of a theatre, before and behind the curtain ; and, 
premising that a theatre be considered one of the 
public buildings of a city, as such, it should have an 
architectural elevation, which, as far as possible, 
should externally take the same form as the inte- 
rior, with ample entrance for each class of specta- 
tors, as widely separated as possible, so that a 
crowd of persons shall not mingle, or jostle 
against each other. All the entrances should 
communicate with their respective departments 
by wide and direct staircases,—having retiring- 
rooms and conveniences in all cases adjacent. In- 
ternally all walls between the corridors and the 
auditory are best of stone or brick, to keep back 
the sound of persons walking and talking in 
them; whilst the inside lining’ of these walls 
should be in thin strips of wood, which is a good 
conductor of sound. All the doors from the lob- 
bies should shut flush with the inside of the audi- 





tory, so that no breaks in the wall may impede 
the sound, notwithstanding a manager’s supposition 
so often urged that several persons can stand in 
the recess of a door; and all doors should open 
externally throughout the building, to facilitate 
exit in case of panic. In cases where the pit only 
extends to the area within the box fronts, the 
doors are better near the stage, than at the re- 
motest distance—as by the time the voice reaches 
the back it becomes feeble, and is easily destroyed, 
even by a whisper; and this must be more so when 
doors are being continually left open. The columns 
supporting the various tiers are best of iron, if 
any are required, as allowing a less diameter, and 
consequent less obstruction to the view; and 
when used, should recede from the points of the 
tier as far as possible. I believe the principle to 
be the correct; one of planning the several gal- 
leries so that each successive tier shall recede from 
the one below it: this would be found beneficial 
to sound, as exemplifying the acoustic curve, and 
would be beneficial to the general design. The 
requirements behind the curtain are multitu- 
dinous—there are so many departments, each 
all-powerful in their particular sphere, that any 
defect is sure to cause loud and immediate com- 
plaint, and often serious hinderance to the business 
of the stage. And first, as regards the stage. It 
should be clear at the sides, with sufficient width 
to allow a free passage for the employé, when the 
large flats are in the wings; beyond this again, 
docks for the temporary placing of scenes arranged 
in recesses with lifts for the carpenters to go up 
and down independent of staircases: beyond these 
docks should be free passages opening on to dress- 
ing-rooms for the performers, ladies one side, 
gentlemen the other, with a large green-room, 
where they can assemble before going upon the 
stage, within easy call of the prompter. In ad- 
dition to this green-room, and probably on the 
other side of the stage, should be another large 
room for a like purpose, for the use of the chorus, 
the ballet, and the supernumeraries. Above the 
dressing-rooms should be wardrobes with tailors’ 
and dressmakers’ rooms, and lifts up and down, 
with dressing-rooms for the chorus and the corps 
de ballet. On the floor below the stage should be 
supernumeraries’ rooms, and rooms for the band 
adjacent to the orchestra, All the dressing-rooms 
should have water laid on to them and fitted with 
lavatories and dressers, with lines and clothes-pegs 
all round. The magazine for properties should 
be on the stage floor between the green room 
and the prompter. The magazine for the scenery 
should lead directly off the stage, with racks for 
the cloths or scenes on rollers, and grooves for the 
wings or scenes strained on frames. The scene- 
painting room should be like those at Covent 
Garden and Bath, on level with flies, with the 
power, by working in a slot, of being lowered 
to the stage floor, where the scenes could be 
easily and quickly put in their respective places 
with little trouble. In connexion with the paint- 
ing-room should be a private room for the artist 
and convenience for his attendants in the way of 
troughs, fire range, &c. Adjacent to or commu- 
nicating with the painting-room should be the 
workshops. The manager’s room should be near 
the stage, with a separate external entrance com- 
municating both with the stage and the front of 
the house—the whole, if I may be allowed to quote 
a friend, “as inaccessible and mysterious as pos- 
sible, for no one is so besieged with talkers and 
importunate persons as a manager.” In connexion 
with his rooms should be those for the secretary 
and treasurer, and perhaps also a library of refer- 
ence; porter’s rooms also near the stage entrance, 
and kitchens, stores, and other rooms in con- 
venient positions. Of the stage itself and its 
working we .have yet much to learn: no method 
has, I believe, yet been satisfactorily intro- 
duced into this country for saving the enormous 
number of hands necessary to do the work. 
One thing is, or should be, an axiom. The roof 
over the stage should be sufficiently high to allow 
framed cloths and scenes being taken up without 
any doubling or rolling, as adopted in the Victoria 
Theatre, at Berlin, where the height above the 
stage is some 90 fect: the working altogether on 
this stage is considerably in advance of anything 
that has yet been attempted, and deserves especial 
commendation. The mezzanine, or floor under 
the stage, should not, in any case, be less than 
8 feet bigh, the cellars or sinks going down to a 
depth of from 20 to 30 feet again under the work- 
ing part of the stage, so that large pieces of 
scenery may be taken up and down. The stage 
floor should be constructed like sliding or rolling 
shutters, so that the whole or any part could be 
worked off from the centre, allowing for the intro- 





duction of traps at any part. In most of our 


theatres the wings or side scenes run on the stage 
in grooves fixed under the fly floors. On the 
Continent they often run on small tramways on 
the mezzanine, fixed to the wing or gas ladders; 
and, at Covent Garden, the same principle has 
been imperfectly carried out, as there the wing 
works on tramways placed a few feet below the 
stage floor, completely cutting the mezzanine in 
two, and compelling persons to bend their backs 
in walking, which must, to say the least, be ex- 
tremely detrimental to the working when expe- 
ditious movements are so essential. This arrange- 
ment of working the wings or the mezzanine floor 
may, perhaps, do for operas and for the continental 
dramas, where one scene often, and, I may say, 
generally, suffices for a whole act; but, for the 
English theatre, where dramas, and particularly 
Shakspeare’s plays, are performed, requiring often 
from twenty to thirty scenes, it would be a simple 
impossibility. Having made some observations as 
to the lighting and ventilating a theatre, the 
lecturer concluded with some remarks on the sub- 
ject of decoration, advocating the flat treatment. 








STEREOCHROMY OR WATER-GLASS 
PAINTING. 


Tu1s process has gained a triumph in the re- 
port of the gentlemen who have just pronounced 
an opinion on the most desirable materials for the 
execution of the paintings in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Frescoes executed in lime have been found 
extremely unsatisfactory, and the members of the 
Government commission of inquiry (among whom 
may be named Mr. Ruskin, Mr. L’Estrange, Mr. 
Gambier Parry, Mr. Maclise, and Professor Hof- 
mann), have at last decided that future frescoes 
should be painted by the water-glass process, 
which is believed to be a perfectly permanent 
mode of painting. 

It may not be uninteresting to our non-chemical 
readers, to give a few particulars of the system of 
stereochromic painting. 

M. Johann Ness Fuchs is the chemist to whom 
the credit is given for the discovery of the method 
of dissolving flint, which dissolved flint is known 
as water-glass, or soluble silicate. This chemist 
found that by fusing silica with an alkali (soda or 
potash), he made a glass which was more or less 
soluble, according to the quantity of alkali em- 
ployed. Let us here remark one important fact, 
the knowledge of which has of late materially 
aided in the success not only of stereochromy, but 
of all applications of water-glass. Silica or flint, 


} we have already said, when fused with an alkali, 


forms a silicate of the alkali used. This silicate 
may, by using a large proportion of alkali in its 
manufacture, be made so soluble as to dissolve in 
water at (212 deg. Fahrenheit) the boiling point. 
But the employment of so large a proportion of 
alkali seriously interferes with the subsequent 
uses of the solution. If, on the contrary, the sili- 
cate be made with a minimum amount of alkali, 
it nearly represents bottle-glass in its appearance 
and general characteristics, and is only soluble 
under a high pressure of steam ; and thus, accord- 
ing to the pressure available, so may the alkalinity 
be decreased, and consequently the value of the 
solution increased. We may add further, that 
the more neutral or the less alkaline the silicate 
the longer it takes to dissolve; a long continued 
digestion, even at a high temperature, being neces- 
sary to reduce that silicate which nearest ap- 
proaches to neutrality. 

This silicate, then, is the base of all operations 
in stereochromy, which process has been suggested 
by the firm agglutinizing power of the silicate 
and the extreme hardness and durability of silica. 
Any substance mixed with the former, especially 
if it be of great thickness (i.e. heavy specific 
gravity), will be so concreted that scarcely any 
natural material could vie with it in toughness 
when perfectly dry. The latter condition is a 
sine qua non ; tor if exposed to the action of water, 
or even damp, it will return to its original gela- 
tinous condition. If, however, the substance con- 
creted have any chemical action on the silicate, 
such, for instance, as by eliminating carbonic acid, 
the alkali will be changed in its character, be- 
coming a carbonate; in which case it loses its 
solvent power, and the silica will be set free in an 
insoluble form to combine with or influence more 
or less the surrounding particles with which it 
was concreted. Again, if only a thin film or coat- 
ing of a nearly neutral silicate be exposed to the 
action of the atmosperic air, free from the effect 
of rain or damp, there will be found in the atmo- 
spere sufficient carbonic acid to act upon the alkali 
as in the before-mentioned manner, and an inso- 





luble pellicule will be formed, On the contrary, 
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if a highly alkaline silicate be used, the alkali 
overcomes the power of the carbonic acid of the 
atmosphere, and constant efflorescence or deli- 
quescence is the result. Fuchs, in his process of 
stereochromy, perseveringly tried all available 
means to perfect his system, but it has been left 
to Kaulbach, and others since his death, to reap 
the field his labours had sown. His first efforts 
were directed to the use of carbonated pigments 
and a silicious menstruum; but here one of the 
greatest difficulties assailed him. The decompo- 
sition of the silicate by the carbonate was so rapid 
that, before the brush could make the desired 
touches, the paint had coagulated. And it should 
here be observed, that when once this coagulation 
has taken place, it is a certain sign that the 
chemical action has also been completed; and if 
the contact between the particles thus formed be 
once destroyed, they are perfectly inert, and will 
not again cohere (any more than an effervescence 
can be restored by the addition of any amount of 
acid when once the alkali is neutralized). Fuchs, 
however, did adopt this system, for want of a 
better, adding silicate to the coagulated paint to 
restore it to the desired thinness and fitness for 
working ; but he of course knew that he was then 
dependent entirely upon the agglutinizing effect 
of the silicate and the carbonic acid of the atmo- 
sphere for its future insolubility. 

Various substances, such as oil, grease, milk, size, 
&e., having been tried for retarding the quick 
action of the silicates, were found inadmissible on 
account of their introducing an element subject to 
oxidation, and thus disintegrating the colour after 
it had been laid on. Then various mediums were 
tried to convey the colour on the ground without 
the admixture of silicate in the process of paint- 
ing, but to apply it afterwards with a brush as a 
coating. The softest fitch, however, was found to 
disturb the colour and more or Jess damage the 
picture; the height of some of the colours prohi- 
biting the use of a sufficiency of the binding me- 
dium. All these difficulties, it is asserted, are 
removed by the system at present adopted by 
Messrs. Kaulbach, of Munich, and Mr. Maclise 
in our own country. The method adopted by 
these gentlemen is as follows: —The colours, 
which are duly prepared to withstand the deco- 
lourizing effect of the alkali, are laid on with water 
only ; and when the artist has completed his pic- 
ture, he takes a syringe, invented and constructed 
especially for this purpose, and throws upon the 
painting a mist of the silicate of potash. This 
mist somewhat resembles a Scotch mist, in which 
the atmosphere is highly charged with water 
without anything like a liquid drop being appar- 
ent. All, then, depends upon this mist falling so 
gently upon the painting as to saturate it with- 
out removing or interfering with one atom of its 
surface. When, howéver, the painting has received 
the first application of the silicate, its colours are 
so far fixed that subsequent applications may be 
made with less delicacy; and when completely 
saturated the colours are so permanently fixed 
that those which contained carbonic acid, such as 
carbonates, or sulphuric acid, such as the sul- 
phates, are irremovable even by scrubbing. Other 
colours or pigments depend upon the rules before- 
mentioned for their permanency. 

In ordinary painting for external purposes a 
modification of the same system is already in use. 
The patentees are Messrs. Bartlett, Brothers, & 
Co., of Camden Town, and their system we be- 
lieve to be the use of a tenacious material, such as 
pipe-clay to hold the carbonates on the surface to 
be operated upon until the fixing solution, which 
we believe to be a silicate of potash, can be applied 
with a brush in the usual manner, which renders 
the whole coating permanent. 

We shall doubtless see the silicates in their im- 
proved manufacture applied to other utilitarian 
purposes, and believe that valuable results will 
follow from a more thorough knowledge of this 
extraordinary substance. 





INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS. 


Takine advantage of the opportunity afforded 
by a complete reconstruction of their gallery, the 
Association of Painters in Water Colours, long 
and favourably known as the “New Society,” 
have very justly considered that they ought to 
enjoy their well-earned and independent prospe- 
rity under a more distinctive title; and there can 
be no doubt of this step being well advised, as is 
with sufficient reason intimated in the few preli- 
minary words of address by which the change of 
name is announced in their catalogue: “ When, 


of Water-Colour Painters was established, the 
name of ‘The New Society of Painters in Water 
Colours’ seemed the most appropriate designation 
which the Society could bear. The word ‘New’ 
is now an anomaly. The Society has attained a 
maturity which justifies its assuming a more 
appropriate title, and the opening of its recently- 
purchased and newly-built gallery has been deemed 
an occasion on which this change of name is at 
once justifiable and appropriate.” 

Although in some degree appearance has been 
sacrificed to utility, the gallery is commodious 
and very efficiently lighted, admitting of a large 
number of drawings being favourably hung and 
perfectly seen. This being the chief desideratum, 
the members are to be congratulated upon their 
new premises. 

The collection brought together for the present 
year’s exhibition is one of the most admirable that 
we remember, imputable less yerhaps to individual 
excellencethan tothe high standard of itsaggregate; 
though that Mr. L. Haghe is as usual magnificently 
conspicuous,—never suffering but in comparison 
with himself,—his principal work (62), “‘ The Doge 
Andrea Dandolo leaving the Church of St. Mark, 
after taking the Cross,’—if it do fall short in 
exemplifying him thoroughly,—will attest. None 
but he could combine light, colour, and space with 
more realistic force, even in the absence of his 
customary richness and depth; a want more 
apparent still in his second contribution, “ Ben- 
venuto Cellini and Francis I. at Fontainebleau,” 
(273) which must depend most upon its merits as 
an architectural interior, and these are great. 

Mr. E. H. Corbould is another of those in whom 
the prestige of the institution subsists, and who as 
fortunately for himself as for those who could ill 
afford to lose him, rejoins the fraternity ;—not rich 
enough in the imaginative element to have spared 
one easily so intimately connected with their 
earliest association and successful establishment. 
Of his three works, “A Memorial Design ” (223), 
sent by her Majesty the Queen, is the most re- 
markable, since it not only illustrates his know- 
ledge of Medieval accessories, but the aptitude 
with which he has carried out a very appropriate 
connexion of all those high attributes that find 
their summary in the word “chivalry” with 
memories so clearly defining its significance,— 
making it a fit symbol of the late Prince Consort,— 
has a value of itsown. A balcony group, intro- 
ducing aknight with his family watching the pro- 
ceedings on “ The Festa Day ” (72), and a gorgeous 
portrait with claims as a picture beyond its 
recognizable likeness ta.the accomplished “ Ladie 
of Cromwell House” (Mrs. C. J. Freake) (8), are 
both brilliantly characteristic examples. 

In addition to a pretty pair of damsels, one in 
“The Morning Beam” (36), the other, perhaps 
less given to early rising, but more pleasantly 
circumstanced and occupied on “ The Sunny Side 
of the Wall” (44), Mr. Henry Warren has his 
almost always to be found “ desert scene” (169), 
“The Arrival at the Well.” Mr. E. H. Wehnert 
sends a very powerful drawing of “ Fra Filippo 
Lippi and Lucrezia Buti” (301), anda pretty conceit 
entitled “ Pleasant Reflections ” (92), an instance 
of “glass medium” being used, with no thanks 
due to Mr. Miller. Mr. Absolon, after his 
romp “Kiss in the Ring, Hampstead Heath” 
(191),—wherein the lassesand the lads are skipping 
like frolicsome lambs, volunteers and all, though 
not of Lord Ranelagh’s flock,—thinking a caution 
necessary, dimly points out the unhappy conse- 
quences of some such interchange of civilities, in 
his very ambiguous but clever picture of a prostrate 
young lady by whom he admonishes—in the strong- 
est language his dexterous pencil is capable of— 
“When Sorrow slecpeth, wake it nét” (263). 
But, “Goodness gracious!” think of the heavy 
dews after such a day as that glowing orange-hued 
horizon reminds us of, and what a harbourage 
those graceful ferns, intertwined with weeds im- 
bedded in luxuriant grass, afford to the cold slimy 
snails! So get up, silly little woman: forget your 
misfortune ; and remember the earwigs, although 
you are the happiest of Mr. Absolon’s unhappy 
creations, and it isa thousand pities to disturb 


you. 

Mr. J. M. Jopling’s Italian studies, his “ Madre 
Col Bambino ” (124), and very characteristic head 
of a gir], “ O Sancta Madonna, ora pro me!” (178), 
are expressive of more than the mere manipulative 
skillso often the only recommendation of a similar 
class of subjects, and evince a marked improvement 
upon former productions. 

Very great praise is due to Mr. Tidey for the 
unaffected grace with which he has composed his 
version of “The Saviour blessing little Children” 
(245). Even partial success in so exalted an un- 





upwards of thirty years since, a second Exhibition 


dertaking entitle him to this; for, though failing 





to enforce the capabilities of so grand a theme for 
pictorial exhibition, what he has done towards it 
suggests that more was aimed at than has been 
attained ; and a very commendable avoidance of ex- 
aggeration, perhaps, has induced too restricted a 
use of colour and effect, to the detriment of the 
design; so that much of its shortcoming may be 
attributable to a want of confidence on the part 
of the artist. Mr. Mole’s pleasant combinations 
of rustic figures and landscape are as plentiful as 
ever; and Mr. Lee still strives to enlist the 
sympathies for his little episodes from ordinary 
realities at home with a painstaking enthusiasm, 
bordering on reverence, for simplicity. 

Mrs. Murray’s satire upon the fallibility of the 
Spanish priesthood acquires the more consequence 
from her presumptive authority in Spanish mat- 
ters; and she leaves no doubt as to which of the 
“ Rivals for Church Patronage ” (145) will be the 
favoured one. There is so much vitality and ap- 
preciation of character in this, that the extra- 
ordinary dash of its execution is quite a secondary 
cause for surprise. Her sympathies seem mono- 
polized by foreign interests, and Mrs. Murray is 
a proof of the extent to which custom and 
predilection assist in identifying the observer 
with the observed; she paints Spain like a 
Spaniard, whatever she may think of it. 

All Mr. Carl Werner’s works show the same 
conscientious attention to detail, and literal imita- 
tion of textures and effects as heretofore : his re- 
presentation of “The Foundation Walls of the 
Temple of Solomon, the Wailing-place of the 
Jews ” (88), displays all the qualities to be looked 
for in its treatment, although it might occur that 
more should have been done with the “ wailers,” 
if not less with the wall, to have made it more 
generally interesting. (269), “Entrance to the 
Church of the’ Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem,” and 
(276), “ Waiting for Trial—Entrance to the Hall 
of Justice at Jerusalem; the Kadi just stepping 
in,” are other capital presentments of Eastern fact. 

Of the landscape delineators, Mr. Edmund 
Warren is again the most careful in elaboration, 
and the most exhaustive of his materials by the 
very completeness with which he finishes every- 
thing alike. Of his seven examples rivalling the 
camera’s reflexions, a wonderful cornfield (40), to 
describe which he quotes from ‘ Thomson’s 
Seasons,” is certainly the most noteworthy, Every 
ear of wheat in the foreground is separate and 
distinct, and a vast array of these photographic 
portraits of particular straws through which may 
be seen an undergrowth of as faithfully indivi- 
dualized flowering weeds—most refreshing to any 
eye but a farmer’s,—lead far away over a perfect 
ocean of waving gold :— 


* Rent is the fleecy mantle of the sky : 
The clonds fly different, and the sullen sun 
By fits effulgent gilds th’ illumined field ; 
And black by fits the shadows sweep along, 
A gaily checker’d heart-expanding view, 
Far as the circling eye can shoot around 
Unbounded tossing in a flood of corn.’’ 


Mr. Warren, in his close application to nature, 
denotes the truth of this description as well as, 
on his own part, remarkable industry, and a most 
enviable ability to endure hot weather with a free 
hand, but not the less exact. - 

Mr. Bennett, equally untiring in his study of 
nature, takes a more comprehensive view of what 
he sees, and a readier means of expressing it. For 
facility and vigorous execution, all he does pro- 
nounces him almost singular, although Mr. Whym- 
per contends that he shares with him some of 
this. 

Mr. Reed produces also admirable results, but 
with more apparent labour, and a taint of indoor 
finish that deteriorates from their purity and 
truth. 

It would entail the appropriation of far more 
space in our columns than we can spare, to give that 
due consideration of the peculiar claims that most 
of the items sustaining collectively the character 
of the exhibition are so decidedly deserving of. 
Landscapes predominate, interspersed with many 
a charming glimpse of sea and shore and dotted 
coast, and reminiscences. to Continental visitors of 
quaint old buildings, to give variety. Messrs. 
Leitch, McKewan, Fahey, (the excellent secre- 
tary of the Institute); D’Egville, Maplestone, 
Pidgeon, Prout, Robins, Rowbotham, and Vacher, 
with the other members, are well assisted by their 
associates, amongst whom Mr. Deane, who, with 
Messrs. Hine and Shalders, forms a valuable acqui- 
sition; and Messrs. Penley, Mitchell, Philp, 
Richardson, and Sutcliffe to wit, claim recognition. 
Nor wust the exquisite flowers of Mrs. Wm. 
Duffield and Mrs. Harris be overlooked, or the 
well-known handiwork of Mrs. Margetts and Mrs. 
Harrison, 
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CONVERSAZIONE OF THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue annual conversazione of the Architectural 
Association was held on Friday, the 17th instant, 
at the House in Conduit-street. 

It was attended by a considerable number of 
the members and their friends, including a fair 
proportion of ladies. 

The chair was occupied by the president of the 
Association, Mr. Thomas Blashill. 

The Chairman said that one of the principal 
objects for which the meeting was held was the 
presentation of prizes to those gentlemen who had 
competed for the two prizes offered this year, viz., 
Mr. Tite’s prize of 5/.—31. for the best design for 
a country mansion, and 2/, for the second best; 
and a prize of 17. 10s. 6d., contributed by “A. B.,” 
for the best line perspective sketch of a porch. 
For the first, he regretted to say, there had been 
but two competitors. The reason probably was, 
that the members of the Association who were 
likely to compete for the prizes worked very hard 
in the class of design, and they could scarcely be 
expected, under the circumstances, to compete on 
a subject which required so much time to be 
devoted to it. 

Mr. T. Roger Smith having read the report of 
the judges appointed to examine the works 
sent in,— 

The Chairman handed books, value 3/., to Mr. 
T. Hardy, to whom the first prize for “design for 
a country mansion” was awarded; and to Mr. 
Edward Wimbridge, books value 2/. for the se- 
cond best design. Mr. Wimbridge also obtained 
“A. B.’s” prize for the best line perspective 
sketch of a porch. 

Some notices of motions and other business 
having been transacted,— 

The Chairman said it often happened that there 
was no new matter of sufficient importance to 
occupy the attention of meetings like the present. 
Such occasions were devoted to conversation on 
desultory matters connected with the profession, 
especially as they had usually, as on the present 
occasion, an excellent exhibition of architectural 
drawings. This year, however, a new feature had 
arisen in the Architectural Association, and this 
was the first opportunity that had occurred for 
bringing it publicly before the members. It 
might be necessary to say that they had a con- 
siderable amount of success in the class for pre- 
paring members for elementary architectural ex- 
aminations. For the last three or four years the 
matter had excited much interest, and at length 
the Institute of British Architects took it up with 
a great degree of energy. They consulted the 
Architectural Association, and listened to such 
suggestions as it made; and, when the scheme 
came down to them eventually, it was of such a 
nature that they very much approved of it. It 
was a subject of congratulation to them that the 
majority of the members who had passed that 
examination were members of the Architectural 
Association, and they had now the benefit of their 
experience and advice. He did not know that 
there was any matter so important as that to form 
the subject of discussion that evening, and he 
knew that there were several gentlemen present 
who had taken a great interest in the matter. 

Professor Kerr having been called on, said he 
always considered it to be a very great honour to 
be asked to take part in any meeting of that 
Association. Amongst the many meetings which 
he was called on to attend in connexion with the 
architectural profession, there was none that he 
regarded with more interest than the meeting of 
the Architectural Association. He spoke without 
any desire to flatter, but because he thought there 
was something very refreshing in communicating 
with what he would always call the youthful mind. 
The Architectural Association was a junior institu- 
tion, and however old and grave the members 
might become, he would always look upon them 
as young. There was, as he had said, great satis- 
faction in coming before the youthful mind, in the 
meeting of new faces, and in seeing the influx of 
new blood giving evidence of that prosperity 
which they all so much desire. He often had the 
pleasing task of complimenting the Architectural 
Association upon definite and distinct grounds, 
and he was happy that he was able to do so again. 

He need not recall to their recollection the exer- 
tions which the society had made to establish the 
Architectural Exhibition which surrounded them, 
and with which they had been so much pleased ; 
nor need he tell them of the fact that the young 
men of the profession established the Architectural 
Association when nobody else would attempt it, 
that they paid the expenses when nobody else 
would contribute, and that as soon as it could walk 


alone they handed it over, without asking thanks, 
to those who were older than themselves. A state- 
ment of that sort could not be truthfully made 
of many institutions of the kind; and great 
credit was due to those who had accomplished 
the work. Within the last twelve months the 
Architectural Association had been able to render 
other services tothe profession. The Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects having inaugurated a 
system of examinations that was practically a 
system of education, the members of this associa- 
tion had not only joined heartily in that move- 
ment but had furnished a majority of the members 
who had passed the examination. Having done 
so, he thought that they were entitled to a title, 
and that they ought henceforth to be called 
graduates of the Institute of British Architects. 
The fact of so many having passed the examination 
who were members of the Architectural Associa- 
tion showed the life and energy which pervaded it. 
In inaugurating a newassociation men of experience 
expected to calculate the results beforehand, and 
it had been so in this case. They had determined 
amongst themselves in the Institute that if one- 
half of the candidates passed the examination it 
would prove that it had been properly conducted, 
and that the preliminaries had been founded 
upon a true basis, Almost all the candidates 
were examined: three or four whose applications 
were informal were necessarily set aside, and some 
of them no doubt would have passed. There were 
about seventeen or eighteen examined altogether, 
and about one-half were successful, The calcula- 
tions made, therefore, were verified by the event, 
and particular evidence was afforded that the 
institution of that examination was worthy of the 
support of those who had interested themselves in 
it. The Association was very much to be com- 
plimented for having furnished the majority of 
those who passed. They had had but a few 
months to prepare, but the gentlemen who were 
sent up proved themselves remarkably well 
qualified. Some of the answers, he was informed, 
were so highly creditable that they attained very 
nearly the entire number of marks awarded to the 
various subjects. The gentlemen who did not pass 
should not consider that any reflection was cast 
upon them by that fact. Somebody should go 
to the wall necessarily. If everybody passed 
it would be proof that the questions were not 
suited to the purposes required. Those who failed 
this year should only come better prepared next 
year. Failure one year was no discredit, but 
merely a business-like evidence of the necessity to 
try again. The Architectural Association had 
therefore, done good service to the public and to 
the profession by sending up young men who 
passed so creditably on so short a notice. He was 
glad to say that a class had been established to 
prepare for the coming examination. The Insti- 
tute had behaved very handsomely and liberally 
in the matter of the examination, not only as 
regards money, but principally as regards the use 
of the library. The Institute deserved great 
credit for what it had done, and the Architectural 
Association also deserved the utmost credit for the 
manner in which it had met the examination as 
an established fact, and made the most of it. 

Mr. Jennings said that he had taken a very ac- 
tive part with respect to the establishment of the 
examinations, having attended all the meetings 
which were held for the purpose of bringing it 
into operation. The result of the movement had 
been highly satisfactory to the profession gene- 
rally; and it was of the utmost importance to 
young architects that it should be carried on. It 
was of great importance, too, that it should be 
conducted in such a manner as to give satisfaction 
to the yottnger members of the profession. They 
were, therefore, very anxious to have suggestions 
from every quarter on the subject, and principally 
from those who had passed the examination, or 
from those who contemplated going up. By that 
means they would be enabled to judge whether 
improvements might not be effected. It was 
in an educational point of view that the ex- 
aminations were desirable. As to the circum- 
stance of having passed giving a handle to 
the name as suggested, he did not think that 
that was desirable. Many men who did not pass 
an examination were very able men, and he would 
be extremely sorry that they should be placed at 
a disadvantage by not having obtained a diploma, 
which some persons were anxious to acquire. It 
was.desirable that they should work together, both 
the older and younger members of the profession ; 
and it was only by doing so, and by an absence of 
jealousy, that they were likely to succeed in ob- 
taining the position which they all so much 
desired. He was happy to say that within the 


and the present, there was much less jealousy 


amongst the various members of it than there 
used to be. There was now much more of the 
feeling of desire that all should succeed, and that 
the success of one did not impede the success of 
another. If they all worked together in that 
spirit, he was satisfied that the architectural pro- 
fession would attain that position in which they 
all wished to see it placed. He trusted the 
younger members of the profession, who were 
principally members of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, would feel that the older members, who 
were connected more particularly with the Insti- 
tute, were most anxious for their success. The 
charter of the Institute was in some measure 
objectionable. At some future time it was proba- 
ble that it might be so altered that they could all 
form one association. He considered that that 
would be an advantage.. The older members 
might be more cautious and “slow.” The young, 
on the other hand, were more liable to take up 
things hastily ; and it was an advantage to have 
the activity and energy of the young combined 
with the mature wisdom and experience of the 
old. He was happy to see so great an improve- 
ment in the drawings exhibited this year, and the 
Association deserved great credit for the advance 
which had taken place. 

The Chairman stated that the balloting for 
new members would take place at the next 
meeting. 





THE SCINDE RAILWAY. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


At the meeting, April 14, Mr. John R. M‘Clean, 
V.P., in the chair, the paper read was “ Descrip- 
tion of the Line and Works of the Scinde Rail- 
way,” by Mr. John Brunton. 

The importance of the valley of the Indus, 
as the route for commercial as well as for 
military communication with the Punjaub and 
the north-west provinces of India, was pointed 
out by Sir Charles Napier, the conqueror of 
Scinde, so far back as the year 1842; and its 
many natural advantages subsequently attracted 
the notice of other eminent men. When, there- 
fore, railways were introduced into India 
attention was soon drawn to the Indus valley 
route, having Kurrachee as its sea terminus; and 
a concession having been granted to Mr. W. P. 
Andrew, the Scinde railway company was formed 
in 1855. This company embraced under its 
management not only the Scinde railway proper, 
or the line from Kurrachee to Kotree on the 
Indus, 108 miles, but also the Punjaub line from 
Moultan to Lahore and Umritsir, 240 miles, and 
likewise a flotilla of steamboats for navigating the 
river from Kotree to Moultan, 570 miles. Within 
the last three months the Government had en- 
trusted to the same company the construction of 
a line from Umritsir to Delhi, 280 miles, where a 
junction would be effected with the northern ter- 
minus of the East Indian Railway. The total 
length of these four sections was 1,198 miles, but 
the accounts of each section were kept perfectly 
distinct. 

The construction of the first section of this 
line, from Kurrachee to Kotree, which had been 
graphically described as “ the neck of the funnel . 
of the entire system, formed the subject of this 
communication. The works of the Scinde Rail- 
way were commenced on the 29th of April, 1858, 
their execution having been originally let to 
Messrs. James & Edwin Bray, contractors; but 
since June, 1859, the works had been executed 
departmentally, without the intervention of 4 
large contractor, by the company’s engineers and 
inspectors, who had thus favourable opportunities 
for becoming acquainted with the capabilities of 
the various classes of natives, as well as for ascer- 
taining the cost of each description of work. This 
mode of carrying on the works was forced upon 
the company, by the peculiar exigencies of the 
case; but the author thought, that for the con- 
struction of large works in India, under Govern- 
ment guarantee, the employment of a substantial 
contractor was a preferable plan. To secure the 
economical execution of the works, a fair tariff 0 
wages was published, and daily payments were 
guaranteed. This had the effect of collecting ® 
considerable number of labourers. The pro- 
vince of Scinde contained but a sparse popu- 
lation, and the Scindee was naturally indolent 
and devoid of muscular power, though not de- 
ficient in talent. The natives of the neighbour- 
ing state of Cutch were a much superior race, an 
from thence came a large proportion of the skilled 
workmen, such as carpenters, masons, smiths, and 
other handicraftsmen. From the hill tribes of 
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labourers was obtained. To maintain discipline 
amongst this body of men, it was found advisable 
to organize a regular railway police force ; and to 
facilitate the administration of justice, a special 
magistrate was appointed by the Government. 
Owing to these precautions very few outrages of 
a serious character had occurred. As the line of 
railway lay at a distance from existing towns and 
villages, it became necessary to make such arrange- 
ments for the feeding, shelter, and health of the 
different employés, as policy no less than huma- 
nity suggested. The natives worked in gangs 
under a self-elected muccadum, or ganger, who 
made all agreements for work, received the earn- 
ings for division, and was himself paid a small 
per-centage by the men. When work was executed 
by day labour, it was found that its economical 
execution depended entirely upon the energy and 
honesty of the maccadum, or native overseer. 
These qualities were so rare, that piece-work had 
to be resorted to, though it was with difficulty 
this was established as a rule. The average prices 
paid for earth and rock work per cubic yard were, 
—alluvial earth excavated from side trenches and 
placed in embankment, 4°09 pence; firmly-set 
gravel, or soft shaly material, 4°9 pence; rock 
requiring bars, but not blasting, 1s. 9d; and hard 
rock requiring blasting, the powder, drills, &c., 
being found by the company, 2s. Gravel ballast 
cost 1s., and broken stone ballast 1s. 10d. per cubic 
yard. The average prices of the principal kinds 
of work, including the cost of the provisional staff 
of superintendents, but exclusive of that of the 
permanent engineering staff, were as follows :— 


d 


s. d. 
Earthwork in embankments .... 0 11} per cubic yard. 
- in cuttings, a large 
portion rock of dif- 


ferent degrees of 


pro | are 1 63 re 
aa in diversion of roads 
oS; and streams........ 0 8} Pr 
PHEDING'SIONES cacecccceecccece 2 0 persquare yard. 
Masonry, concrete .....sseccsers 4 6 per cubic yard. 
%9 GRY EMDDIS ke be cccess 8 0 99 
pe common rubble ...... 12 0 Pe 


“ coursed rubble, with 


rubble backing .... 15 0 9 

re coursed rubble........ 20 0 33 

a block in course.......+. 31 6 ea 
7 MOWIEE wecccrewns caeens 1 73 per cubic foot. 
MOMGGU wadaavdncedadecccausddes 1 6 per cubic yard. 

Leading and laying permanent 

WOW > icc sevice deavcpuncevexe 0 per lineal yard. 

BORGO WONG iis ccccscccccccce 3 0 ” 


The distance between Kurrachee and Kotree 
traversed by the Scinde Railway was 108 miles 
10 chains, . 

The permanent way consisted of the ordinary 
double-headed rail, fixed in chairs, laid on trans- 
verse wooden sleepers. A large proportion of the 
sleepers were of yellow pine, creosoted, sent from 
England. It was intended to complete the re- 
quired quantity with sleepers of deodar timber, 
from the Himalayas; but the native merchant 
having been unable to fulfil the contract, a supply 
was purchased of Australian blue and white gum, 
and native red eyne sleepers. Their respective 
costs were, creosoted yellow pine, 8s. 11d., Austra- 
lian blue gum, 8s., and eyne 7s. 9d. each, delivered 
in Kurrachee ; that of deodar delivered in Kotree 
being 6s. each. The deodar sleepers were at first 
steeped in a solution of sulphate of copper, to 
protect them from the attacks of the white ant, 
but a Burnetizing apparatus has since been erected 
at Kotree, where the cost of applying the process 
only amounted to fivepence halfpenny per sleeper. 
The result of the author’s experience was, that 
creosoted yellow pine sleepers split and twist to a 
great extent, owing to the extreme dryness of the 
climate, and that they become very brittle. To 
employ entirely European workmen would have 
involved enormous cost. It therefore became 
necessary to call in the aid of native carpenters 
and smiths as far as practicable. They first had 
to be induced to stand to their work, and then to 
be taught the use of European tools. This had 
been accomplished by degrees, and the result had 
been most satisfactory, the carriages now framed 
and erected at these shops by Cutch carpenters 
displaying admirable workmanship. To keep up 
a supply of European foremen, fitters, engine- 
erectors, and engine-drivers, the system of taking 
the sons of European soldiers and clerks as appren- 
tices had been adopted, by which a staff of men 
thoroughly acclimatized was being educated in all 
branches of railway mechanism. 

The extension of railway communications into 
wild and uncivilized countries demanded from all 
grades of the employés the exercise of more than 
ordinary observation, self-discipline, and energy. 
It would therefore be wise policy on the part of 
all foreign railway companies, and the contractors 
for the works, to be more strict than they had 
hitherto been, in ascertaining that the agents sent 


out from this country at great cost were some- 
thing more than proficient in the practical details 
of their profession, as they ought also to be pos- 
sessed of gentlemanly feelings and habits, by which 
alone the respect of the uncivilized native could 
be obtained and his services secured, so as to reduce 
the cost of the work, and convert the railway 
engineer into a pioneer of civilization and a mis- 
sionary of science. 





MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY OF BURKE 
AND WILLS, THE AUSTRALIAN TRA- 
VELLERS. 


At Melbourne, in the general cemetery, on the 
spot where these lamented travellers have been 
honourably buried, a massive monument will 
shortly be placed. It consists of a monolith, 12 
feet high by 6 feet square at the base, and tapers 
to 5 feet square at the summit. This block alone 
weighs nearly thirty tons. Besides this there is a 
bold basement, on part of which are inscribed the 
names of the departed worthies, and which increase 
the whole height of the monument to from 18 to 20 
feet. The monolith is from the quarry at Har- 
court, on Mount Alexander, where stones of a 
much larger size can be readily obtained. 

This memorial is likely to stand for centuries 
to come, when the wide land which Burke and 
Wills lost their lives in exploring, now so wild 
and solitary, shall have become covered with a 

and prosperous population, governed by 
nglish laws and speaking with an English tongue. 





THE MYSTERIES OF ESTIMATING. 
ROADS AND DRAINAGE, WANSTEAD. 


CoRRESPONDENTS have sent us an account of the 
various tenders made to the Conservative Land 
Society for the roads and drainage works on the 
Woodhouse Estate, Wanstead, and say they are 
very much astonished. They ask us, too, to ex- 
plain. We are not surprised that they are asto- 
nished ; but we cannot explain. All we can do is 
to give the list ; and here it is:— 





Connell & Wilson ...cceeeseee 1,030 16 0 
WO Maancudecueceesececanceseue 1,025 6 0 
Bake? ccccccecccccescccccccces 1,020 0 0 
Betts cccccccccccccecccccocecs 747 10 0 
MG cd ccudecsudcdevdsenvunce 648 9 3 
HVORG ca cc cccccesccccccesssove 543 0 O 
Parker .ccovecwrvecsvccesvccve 484 16 4 
JONNGON.... vévseccccocesesvcece 468 6 0 
SMES. «. ccgevessecesucceseves 460 ®@ u 

378 6 0 

360 0 0 
ROZErS cosvvevveccesccccvccce 325 0 0 
Hartland & Bloomficld........ 211 0 0 
BBs cc ccodvuveececesve weeccce 307 0 0 
Sharon ..ccvcccccces wreveccce 300 0 0 
Cole, jan. sevvveeccervevevecce 299 0 0 
Potter ....cwveseveccevuvescoccs 298 6 4 
NGWDERTY isis sc cownrvauvevsses 296 8 6 
HAyYWard cccccccccccccecsccee 290 0 0 
Portor & Pearson ..ccceccccee 263 11 O 


The tender of Messrs. Portor & Pearson, of 
Lambeth, being the lowest, has been accepted. 





DOINGS IN GLOUCESTER. 


A CORRESPONDENT from Gloucester, speaking of 
the works doing there, says,—First, are some excel- 
lent repairs in the very fine old cathedral here, 
and the unrivalled cloisters, matchless throughout 
Europe; secondly, a new bishop’s palace, built in 
good taste; but still I think the repairs of the 
Prior’s Lodgings are better still. It has been 
since the “ Reformation” the residence of the 
deans, and forms part of the facade of the west 
front of the church. Never, even in the age of 
“adorning and beautifying,” were so much pains 
taken to disfigure, and indeed make uncomfortable, 
a fine old piece of architecture. They have 
chipped off the stucco facing, or defacing, of the 
fronts of the building, and exposed under it the 
original Gothic windows, mouldings, &c. The 
Prior’s chapel, with its curious and perfect tiled 
floor, the original Saxon entrance, and various 
other interesting objects are being daily brought 
to light. Only two days ago, in breaking into a 
fine spiral staircase unusually large, for it was the 
principal one in the residence, they came to a 
most interesting object, and probably unique. It 
was a Gothic stone lantern projecting from the 
wall, and in one of the divisions was actually 
the horn glazing, still perfect! I know not if 
there are more of them winding up the stair- 
case; I shall see. I think drawings should be 
taken of some matters here. In one great room 
is some very curious panelling, covering all the 








walls of the room; and though this is of much 
later addition, being probably of James’s time, 
still it is interesting, as it seems to me to be of 
unusual character. 

You, of course, know of the Gothic monument 
erected in St. Mary’s-square here in memory of 
Bishop Hooper, on the spot where he was burnt. 
In digging for the foundation of it they came to 
the stake to which he was tied! A friend of mine 
here, in digging the foundations for a gallery he is 
building, found the workmen, at 10 feet deep, 
bringing up quantities of Roman tessere. At 
first he did not notice it ; but, on examination, he 
directed more care and attention, and has laid 
open a pavement 60 feet long, and it goes 
much further. In this case there is no pattern. 
but its great size is unusual. Gloucester was one 
of the great Roman stations, and various remains 
of pavement, urns, &c., have been frequently met 
with ; and one villa, or palace, about 7 miles from 
hence, is superb. This latter is well known. 








COMPETITIONS, 


North Staffordshire Infirmary Competition.— 
Sir,—I should like to inquire, through the medium 
of your paper, what action the competitors intend 
taking in this matter? Is it usual, after receiv- 
ing plans, to keep them an indefinite time, or to 
adjourn the question sine die? If it is usual, is 
it just, and is there no remedy ? 

A ComPETITorR. 





AUTO-TYPOGRAPHY. 


From time immemorial, we dare say, or at least 
for the last half-century, boys have been in the 
habit of instructing one another in some curious 
processes which constitute the germs of more 
modern and elaborate discoveries. Amongst these 
we recollect of one whereby impressions of wax 
seals were struck off in lead by tapping the lead 
smartly with a hammer while a smooth surface of 
it was placed on the wax impression. Another 
consisted in the blacking of the prominent fibres 
of leaves and plants by rubbing them on a sheet 
of paper prepared with lamp-black (sometimes 
with other colours), and then transferring the im- 
pression toclean paper. The former of these two 
processes has recently sprung up into the curious 
and interesting art of auto-typography, as the 
latter has into the no less interesting and curious 
art of nature-printing. 

A paper on the subject of auto-typography was 
read before the Society of Arts on the 15th of 
April, by Mr. George Wallis, who may fairly be 
said to have discovered the process, which was 
suggested by the nature-printing processes, but 
partakes more of the leaden seal process. He 
prepares a drawing on sheet gelatine, with a 
peculiar sort of ink, described in a patent which 
he has taken out, and containing various ingre- 
dients—such as gum arabic, peroxides of tin and 
manganese, Indian or Venetian red, &c. ; the pur- 
pose being to form, in drawing on the gelatine, a 
raised surface, which is transferred to a soft metal 
plate, on which the drawing leaves its impression. 
The plate can then be worked from, with printer’s 
ink, in the usual way, so as to produce fac-similes 
of the artist’s drawing. That it may produce the 
more copies without being exhausted, it may be 
coated with steel by Mr. Joubert’s process. 
Several plates can be successively stamped or 
struck off from the original drawing without much 
damage to the drawing itself. Mr. Wallis has 
invented a special press for taking the metallic im- 
pressions, in which thé pressure is regulated to a 
nicety. The plates he uses are made of Britannia 
metal. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of 
Mr. Wallis’s paper a curious circumstance was 
mentioned by Mr. John Leighton. Mr. Wallis, 
he remarked, had successfully adapted the process 
to engrave even a wash of Indian ink,,a thing he 
(Mr. Leighton) fully expected to find had been 
done before in Japan, as he had found that the 
process of enlarging and reducing engravings, 
introduced in that room a year or so back as a 
novelty, was already in existence there, as noted 
in Sir Rutherford Alcock’s work, “ The Capital of 
the Tycoon.” 

May it not have been from our Eastern great- 
grandfathers—the Chinese, Japanese, and other 
old fogies of creation—that those mysterious little 
ancients the boys originally derived their know- 
ledge of seal engraving in lead, nature print- 
ing from leaves, and even photographing such 
leaves on paper made sensitive with nitrate of 
silver ? 
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A NOTE ON WASHHOUSE CHIMNEYS. 


BrstpEs the prevention of smoke in wash- 
houses,—a matter to which we would direct 
attention,—the arrangement of those places and 
their position in connexion with small houses 
require consideration. In many instances, when 
there is plenty of opportunity for managing 
otherwise, the washhouse is made to communicate 
directly with the living-rooms of the dwelling ; 
and the consequence is that, even with closed 
doors, it is not easy to keep the smoke and steam 
from entering the various rooms. This should be 
avoided, the entrance of the washhouse being 
made as near as possible to the back-door of the 
dwelling. 

In the washhouses which are attached to the 
smaller description of dwellings which have been 
erected during the last forty or fifty years, 
scarcely any care has been taken to ventilate 
them. In many instances the small windows are 
so constructed that they will not open, and there 
is no outlet except the door and the copper-hole. 
Even in new houses, and often in those of a good 
class, this matter has been much neglected. A 
simple and not very costly remedy for this want 





of ventilation would be to place a weather- 
boarded opening on the roof, con- 
structed somewhat similarly to those 
which we often see on small country 
breweries. 

Very often the washhouse chimney 
will not give forth smoke at all; but 
when it does, this is, especially in 
towns, a cause of much annoyance, 
The chimneys, being for the most part 
low, allow the smoke to blow into 
adjoining windows, to dirty the clothes 
which have been hung to dry, and do 
other mischief. 

It is, however, more particularly of 
the construction of the copper stoves 
and flues which are constructed in 
many of these places that we would 
just now speak. In most instances 
they can only be cleaned by a com- 
plicated machine, and (if a chimney- 
sweep is called in) at the cost of half- 
a-crown. Some of these copper-stoves 
always smoke, notwithstanding that 
they are carefully and regularly swept. 
We have seen several which become so 
much congested by the firing needed 
for three or four days’ washing, that 
nosmoke can pass up at all, lodgments 
being made in a manner somewhat 
similar to that which takes place in 
the chambers of a lamp-black manu- 
factory. The accompanying sketch is 
no exaggeration, and many a house- 
wife in London and elsewhere will 
acknowledge the unpleasant faithful- 
ness of the picture. One woman 
mentioned that she was obliged to 
lift the copper out entirely every 
third washing-day, and sometimes 
oftener, and clear the soot from 
an elbow of the flue, which could 





bouring chimney; but this has generally an un- 
satisfactory result, though to a certain extent it 
prevents the ill effects of the short chimneys to 
which we have referred. There can be no doubt 
that a great extent of reform is required in the 
construction of copper-flues and fireplaces ; thou- 
sands of old ones need alteration; and care should 
be taken in connexion with new ones, that they 
may not be the means of creating the nuisance 
of which we complain. No one but those who 
have had the painful experience can tell the trial 
which a smoky washhouse brings to the temper, 
and how much it adds to the general unvleasing 
circumstances of the washing-day in the homes of 
a large number of the more affluent of the artizans, 
and also of many of the middle class. The chil- 
dren look with dread to those times, and the hus- 
band gets as far away as possible. 

In houses which are inhabited by several 
families this evil is multiplied; for, supposing 
that there are four or five families in the house, 
and it is the cnstom for each to fix a washing-day, 
there are four days of smoke and steam instead of 
one; and this is a matter of consequence when 
the washhouse is within the dwelling. Here, then, 
we have an extensive nuisance which requires 





remedy. No doubt in many instances there are 
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not be reached in any other way. Some have | carelessness and want of attention on the part of 
to blow up with gunpowder every morning tenants, but there are thousands of cases in which 
of the washing-day. One woman commenced the greatest care would be unavailing, the original 
with a halfpenny-worth, which for a time partly | construction is so thorougbly bad. 

answered a good purpose. This, however, at last | 
failed, and a pennyworth was used; this was | ——== 
afterwards increased to three-halfpence-worth, | . wh - yA a 
and although this at each firing ros the house, | THE NEW BIRKENHEAD BOROUGH 

it failed in the end to clear the flue. For three | HOSPITAL. 

hours she said she had kept the fire alight, and; ‘Inez Birkenhead Borough Hospital now in 
that the water was not ‘warm, and while she | progress is being erected at the sole expense of 
and the children were as black as sweeps, half! Mr. John Laird, M.P. It will supersede the pre- 
suffocated, and shedding tears, the sparrows might sent small house that has been used for years as 
be seen comfortably perched upon the chimney- | hospital in Hamilton-street, and which has been 
pot outside. Driven by vexation and despair, this | found totally inadequate to afford accommodation 
person sent to the oil-shop for a large quantity of | 





| to the numerous cases of accident which are con- 
gunpowder, and such was the effect of the measure, | stantly occurring at the large works now develop- 
that the sptting was blown down, and the copper | ing themselves on the Cheshire side of the Mersey. 
and its contents fell upon the floor. Out of this | The erection of the new hospital will involve an 
evil there however came good, for fortunately a | expenditure of about 5,000/., exclusive of the 
skilful man was sent to repair the mischief, and | land; and this sum Mr. Laird, in the most liberal 
from that time the smoke in the washhouse ceased | and praiseworthy spirit, has placed at the disposal 
to be an annoyance, “showing,” said this woman of the committee. The land on which the build- 
who had suffered so much, “that there is a way of | ing will be erected is situate in Livingstone-street, 
properly managing these things.” | close to the main entrance to the park, and it was 
There are scores of washhouses in which women purchased from the commissioners for 500/. The 
labour in vain, endeavouring to wash clothes clean | first stone was laid on the 24th of November last. 
in a dense atmosphere of smoke. Instead of the! Mr. Walter Scott, of that neighbourhood, is the 
fire acting properly, for the want of a clear! architect; and Mr. John Hogarth the contractor 
draught, it comes out at the grate and openings of | for the works. We adopt the architect’s own 
the door of the copper, and out at the door and description of the building :— 
window of the apartment. In some instances,| The design is in the Italian style of architec- 
the flues of these fireplaces are passed into a neigh-| ture. The site selected is a piece of land fronting 





to Conway-street, which is 60 feet wide, and one 


of the principal streets in the town. It is bounded 
on the east and west by streets about 50 feet wide, 
drained by large sewers. The building will be 
two stories high in addition to the basement floor, 
and built of brick and Stourton stone, no cement 
being used. The aim in planning this hospital 
has been to embrace as much as possible the sug- 
gestions made at various times by authorities on 
the subject. The most essential points in con- 
structing a hospital, they state to be—lIst, fresh 
air; 2nd, light; 3rd, ample space; 4th, sub- 
division of sick in separate buildings. An inspec- 
tion of the plans will show that these four essen- 
tials are obtained. The hospital is placed in a 
situation overlooking a public park of 180 acres, 
which must always be kept open, with a wide 
street intervening, and is also bounded by wide 
streets on each side. The axes of the wards are 
north and south. The wards have windows on 
both sides, one window for every two beds. There 
is also a window at the end of each ward, which, 
if necessary, can be opened at night for ventila- 
tion, without causing a draught upon the patients. 
The superficial area allowed for each bed is 110 
feet, and the cubic space for each bed 1,430 feet. 
The subdivision of the sick is provided for, as the 
four wards will be in two wings of 
two stories each, exclusive of the 
basement. The nurses’ rooms are at 
the entrance end of each ward, so 
that no one can enter or leave the 
ward without being seen, and by this 
arrangement they themselves are easily 
overlooked by the matron, and are 
able to have a complete supervision 


. of the wards by means of windows 


between the rooms and the wards. 
There are waterclosets, baths, and 
lavatories for the patients at the 
end of each ward, quite isolated and 
thoroughly ventilated. There is also 
a scullery attached to each ward, and 
overlooking it. The arrangements in 
the plans are so made as to ensure a 
complete separation between the hos- 
pital proper and the administrative 
portion and offices. In addition to 
the four wards, the hospital will con- 
tain an operating-room, an accident 
ward, a board-room, matron’s parlour 
and bedroom, house surgeon’s parlour 
and bedroom, porters’ room, female 


_- servants’ room, kitchens and all usual 


offices, washhouse, laundry, store and 
linen rooms, fumigating room, rooms 
for hospital comforts, wine cellars, &c., 
and every requisite for such an estab- 
lishment. There will be attached to 
the hospital a dispensary, completely 
separated from the remainder of the 
establishment, having separate access 
from the street. It will consist of a 
waiting-room for patients, consulting 
room, dispensing -room, and labora- 
tory. There will be a garden or 
airing ground for patients, of good 
size, to the south, and overlooking 
the park. The building is so planned as easily 
to admit of such future extension of the wards as 
to double or treble the number of patients, the 
administrative portion of the hospital being such 
as to be easily adapted for a much larger number 
than now proposed. Lifts are provided for 
raising food, coals, &c., from the lower to the 
upper stories, and hot and cold water will be laid 
on in all the wards, sculleries, &c. The walls and 
ceilings of the four large wards, and those of the 
accident ward and operating-room, will be covered 
with Parian cement, which forms a polished and 
completely non-absorbent surface; and the floors 
of ull the wards, and of the operating-room, the 
corridors, water-closets, bath-rooms, and lobbies, 
will be laid with oak, polished, to render them as 
non-absorbent as possible. The stairs will be of 
stone. 

Birkenhead is indebted to Mr. Laird not alone 
for the munificence of the gift, but for the manner 
in which he has sought to obtain the best possible 
arrangements for the suffering poor. 








Tur Wetsn Om Sprina.--The paragraph 
which lately went the rounds of the papers rela- 
tive to the discovery of a supposed oil well at 
Blains, Monmoutbshire, requires a little explana- 
tion. The only spring, it now turns out, was & 
hogshead of oil, which sprang a leak some time 
since near the spot, and by some means a portion 
of the oil got into the well; hence the discovery 
of the supposed oil spring. 
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HEALTH AND PUBLIC WORKS AT 
HOBART TOWN, TASMANIA. 


Ir appears from the health reports prepared for 
the year 1862 by Dr. E. S. Hall, of Hobart Town, 
that the population of the island of Tasmania, or 
Van Diemen’s Land, in 1862, was about 91,000; 
and that 1,367 deaths occurred, being a rate of 
mortality of 15 per 1,000, or the same as the 
healthiest registration-district in England and 
Wales, the rural and mountainous district of 
Glendale in Northumberland ; but nearly one-third 
less than the rate for all England and Wales. In 
the rural districts of Tasmania, excluding Hobart 
City and Launceston and their environs, there 
were 545 deaths in a pupulation estimated at 
55,000 persons, or a death-rate of less than 10 per 
1,000 perannum ! While the rural-rate of England 
and Wales is about 19 per 1,000, or almost double 
that of this salubrious island. The small propor- 
tion of the deaths, under five years of age, of the 
whole, is remarkable. Nevertheless these deaths 
even, the reporter thinks, could be considerably 
reduced. 

The only epidemic disease that prevailed in 1862 
was whooping cough. We are indebted for these 
statistics and for the following to the Hobart Town 
Mercury (February, 1863). 

The site for the new townhall of Hobart Town, 
facing on its four fronts Macquarie, Davey, Eliza- 
beth, and Argyle streets, has now been cleared 
and levelled, and is ready for the commencement 
of building operations as soon as the plans of the 
corporation and their architect are completed. 

The work of levelling Franklin-square, also with 
a frontage on three sides, to Macquarie, Elizabeth, 
and Davey streets, is progressing rapidly, and the 
site will soon be ready for the reception of the 
monument to the distinguished navigator, who 
once lived on the very spot whilst Lieutenant- 
Governor of Tasmania. 

On the wharf, the new Mariners’ Church has 
so far approached completion that the roof is 
being laid on. It is a Gothic structure. 

The finished portions of the new Catholic 
cathedral will soon be consecrated. 

The corporation are erecting a commodious 
market for the exposure to sale of hay and other 
farm produce. 

It is rather odd that there seems to be now in 
the colony a desire for a return of the convict 
system which once rendered Van Diemen’s Land 
a terror to evil-doers. 





ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


At a Committee Meeting held at Arklow House, 
on Thursday, March 26th, after some conversation 
about the proposed designs for stained glass and 
mosaics in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and about the 
removal of the iron grills which used to separate 
the sanctuary from the aisles, it was agreed to re- 
quest the president to communicate with the 
Restoration Committee. It was also agreed to 
co-operate, if possible, in the opposition to the 
proposed railway viaduct across Ludgate-hill. 
Numerous designs were laid before the committee. 
The president, Mr. Hope, submitted, from the 
British Consul at Stockholm, adesign for an English 
church intended to be built in that city, from the 
designs of Mr. Hamilton. He also laid before the 
meeting Mr. Powell’s sketch, from Messrs. Hard- 
man, of a design for painted glass for the north 
transept window of Sydney cathedral. Mr. 
Lightly reported that the church used by the 
Dutch congregation in Austin Friars was too much 
damaged by the recent fire for possible preserva- 
tion. It is intended to replace the ruin by a new 
Gothic church. 

Claim was made for help in the restoration of 
the chancel of Bosham church (Sussex), on the fol- 
lowing grounds: — 


“‘The restoration of Bosham church commends itself 
to more than ordinary notice for the following reasons :— 

1. It was built for the Saxons, and is one of the oldest 
churches in this part of England. 

2. Its tower is the highest in England of Saxon origin. 

3. Within the sacred edifice rest the mortal remains of 
a daughter of Canute. 

4. In the opening scene of the Bayeux tapestry Harold 
(who, as well as Earl Godwin, occasionally resided at 
Bosham) is represented taking leave of Edward the Con- 
fessor at Winchester, on his journey from thence to 


Bosham ; and then with an attendant entering Bosham 
charch.”? 


Messrs. Powell wrote as to glass mosaics lately 
manufactured by them :— 


- The specimens we send are of two kinds, some of 
them being of a purely mosaic character, while others are 
& Combination of mosaic and enamel, much in the same 
Way as the two are combined in glass-painting; and this 
tter plan, we think, may be made very available for 


wall-decoration, as the colours are, of course, un- 
changeable by damp or atmospheric causes ; and the lines 
and shading, being enamelled and burnt in, would have a 
durability scarcely to be attained by any other method of 
wall-painting ; while the cost would be, as compared 
_ — work as ordinarily understood, very small 
indeed. 


The committee thought the coarser mosaics 
very successful, both in colour and in substance ; 
but a specimen of finer and more delicate work 
was, in their opinion, ineffective. 





ON THE BIRTHPLACE OF CHAUCER. 


Art the last meeting of the London and Middlesex, 
and Surrey Archwological societies, Mr. W. H. 
Overall read a paper “On the Birthplace of 
Chaucer.” He commenced byremarking that while 
the biographers of the poet believe him to have 
been born in the city, and to have been a member 
of one of the companies, yet none of them have 
hitherto been able to discover his residence. The 
first mention of his name occurs in a grant of 
Edward III., in 1367, of a pension to him of 
twenty marks, He also appears in 1374, as 
comptroller of the customs, which office he held 
to December, 1386. In 1384, he is found involved 
in trouble, through interfering in the election 
of John of Northampton for Lord Mayor of 
London. Northampton, however, did not succeed, 
and Chaucer was compelled for safety to go abroad. 
He returned in 1386 to London, and was sent by 
Thomas of Woodstock to the Tower, and deprived 
of his offices: to these, with a pension, he was 
afterwards restored by Richard II. In the 
“Liber Albus” mention is made of one of his 
residences, “ Dimisio Porte de Algate facta Gal- 
frido Chaucer ;” and in the “ Liber Custumarum” 
there appears an account of a wardship being 
granted to him. Mr. Overall then brought be- 
fore the notice of the meeting a copy of a 
manuscript dated 4 Richard II., being a transfer 
from Chaucer to Herbury of premises situate in 
the parish of St. Martin’s in the Vintry, between 
the tenement of William the Gauger towards the 
east, and the tenement which formerly belonged 
to John le Mazelyners towards the west, and ex- 
tending to the king’s highway of Thames-street 
towards the south, as far as the water of Wall- 
broke towards the north, formerly the property 
of Chaucer’s father, who is described’as a vintner 
of London. It would appear from this deed that 
this spot was probably the father’s residence, and 
there are good grounds for supposing that here 
Chaucer was born and lived. His father being a 
vintner, he was born free of that craft. These 
facts are somewhat strengthened by a passage in 
his “ Book of Love,” book i., sec. 5:—‘ Also the 
Citye of London, that is to me dere and swete, in 
which I was forth growen, and more kindely love 
have I to that place than to any other in yerth 
(earth), as every kindely creture hath full appetite 
to that place of his kindly engendrure, and to 
wilne reste and pece in that stede to abide.” 





NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


At the quarterly meeting of this Association, held 
on the 15th instant, under the presidency of Mr. 
Thomas Austin, vice-president, the secretary (Mr. 
Oliver)read a communication from the Nottingham 
Architectural Association, having reference to the 
voluntary architectural examination and the grant- 
ing of diplomas to architects at present in practice, 
upon which the Nottingham Association would be 
glad to exchange views on a matter which they 
regarded as being of great importance to the pro- 
fession in general. After an animated conversa- 
tion, it was moved by Mr. Greener, seconded by 
Mr. A. M. Dunn, that a copy of the resolutions 
previously passed by this Association be sent to the 
Nottingham Society, with an explanatory letter 
from the secretary. 

A letter was read from Mr. F. R. N. Haswell, 
calling attention to the inaccuracy of the large or 
25-inch scale ordnance maps, which made it an 
impossibility to join them together; as already 
pointed out in the Builder. A conversation en- 
sued, but no action was taken in the matter. The 
conversation on the latter subject gave rise to 
another—namely, that of admitting civil engineers 
and surveyors as members of the Association, in 
favour of which the secretary gave notice of mo- 
tion—for the alteration of the existing rule—at 
the next meeting. Mr. F. R. Wilson exhibited 
the three-panelled altar painting of the Ogle 
Shrine in Hexham Abbey Church; also an 








ancient wooden chest, surmised to have belonged 
to Brinkburn Priory. Mr. Wilson then read a 





paper upon Alnwick Castle in a state of siege, 
showing the various engines employed by the 
besiegers to capture such a castle, and the means 
taken by the besieged to frustrate their efforts, 
with the engines of war in full operation. As the 
meeting was separating, the secretary mentioned 
that, on the approaching visit of the British Asso- 
ciation, the Association had arranged to take steps 
to bring together a collection of the building 
materials of the district. 





EXTENSION OF THE HALIFAX WATER- 
WORKS. 


THE growing demands of thetown of Halifax now 
require that the waterworks be further extended, 
and the branch in the Luddenden Valley com- 
menced. Accordingly, steps have been taken to 
increase the supply. A ground survey is being 
made, and working plans are preparing, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Bateman, engineer, and 
the corporation will shortly be in a position to let 
the work to contractors. The Luddenden Valley 
scheme embraces the construction of four reser- 
voirs. The largest, on Warley Moor, will be a 
compensation reservoir to the millowners down 
Luddenden Brook, and will have a capacity of 
26,000,000 cubic feet. There will be three pure 
water reservoirs, calculated to retain together 
nearly 20,000,000 cubic feet. It is not intended, 
however, to carry out at present the whole of the 
works connected with the branch scheme in this 
valley, but simply the Warley Moor Compensation 
Reservoir, and the Castle Carr Reservoir. From 
these there will be conduits constructed, one in- 
volving the cutting of a tunnel through Mount 
Tabor, and terminating in Ramsden Wood Reser- 
voir, in the Hebble Valley, from whence the water 
will be conveyed by the present arrangements to 
Halifax. By the works proposed in the first in- 
stance to be constructed, about 1,000,000 gallons 
per diem will come to Halifax; aud when the 
whole works are completed it is computed that 
this valley will supply at least 2,000,000 gallons 
per day; making the supply to Halifax from the 
two valleys over 3,000,000 gallons. The scheme 
could be extended into the Hebden Valley, where 
an inexhaustible supply of good water could be 
obtained. Halifax is enviably situate in respect 
to water supply. 





STATUES AND MONUMENTS. 


Mr. J. S. Wesrmacotr has finished, in 
marble, a statue of Alexander the Great, the 
attitude being suggested by a well-known pas- 
sage from Dryden. It is intended for the 
Egyptian Hall of the London Mansion House. 
—tThe excavations for the foundation of the 
Tynedale monument have been commenced on 
North Nibley Hill, near Wotton-under-Edge, 
under the superintendence of the architect, Mr. 
Jackson, of Uley. It is intended to lay the foun- 
dation-stone on Thursday in Whitsun week. 
A specimen of monumental architecture is de- 
scribed by the Guardian as having been prepared 
for the grave of the Rev. Mr. Eckitt, late Presi- 
dent of the United Methodist Free Church, whose 
monument is to be erected in Finchley Cemetery, 
London. It is at present in the yard of Mr. 
Cockayne, of Nottingham. Standing 30 feet 
high, it is the largest monumental work made by 
Nottingham artists. The style is Geometrical. 
The base is square, ornamented on the middle of 
each face with a circle in relief, containing em- 
blems of the Trinity. The central portion con- 
sists of four Gothic faces, with high-pitched 
gablets. At the corners are four sculptured 
figures, representing Faith, Hope, Charity, and 
Religion. Above the panels, filling up the span- 
drels of the gablets, are trifoliated ornaments, 
with the monogram J. H. S., a floral cross, as the 
emblem of the Trinity, and a descending dove, 
emblematic of the Spirit. The apices of the gab- 
lets are surmounted by finials of pomegranate 
leaves. From the shaft, which is allowed to 
appear behind the gablets, springs a light spire, 
supported by four columns, the shafts of which 
are of polished Aberdeen granite, and the bases 
and capitals carved. The spire is octagonal, the 
edges decorated with floral crockets, and the finial 
outspread pomegranate leaves. The panels in the 
middle portion of the monument are of Aberdeen 
marble, and will contain inscriptions. The archi- 
tect is Mr. R. C. Sutton, of Nottingham, and 
every portion of the work has been executed by 
Nottingham men; the carving having been done 
by Mr. Thomas Earp, and the stone-cutting by 











Mr. Cockayne, who is the contractor. Mr. Sutton’s 
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plan for this monument was selected by the Lon- 
don Committee from among a large number of 
competitors ; and the cost, according to the Guar- 
dian, including tne carriage of the material from 
Yorkshire and Aberdeen, is only about one-half 
what it would have been in London, 








CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Lowestoft.—The new Wesleyan chapel here has 
been opened. The edifice is situate about the 
centre of the High-street, and adjoins the old one, 
now to be used as class and school-rooms, The 
new chapel is in the form of a parallelogram, 70 
feet long, 60 feet wide, and 50 feet high. The 
style of architecture adopted is Italian, and the 

materials employed, are white brick facings with 

Caen stone dressings. The East front (the prin- 
cipal) is divided into three heights: the lower 
part consists of a colonnade, having Portland stone 
columns of the Doric order with entablature over : 
the upper part is broken into three divisions, 
having four circular-headed windows, with panelled 
piers and carved stone capitals, the foliage of 
which consists of flowers emblematic of the 
Christian faith. The spandrils above have cir- 
cular panels with carved foliage, presented by the 
architect. The centre division of the frout is sur- 
mounted by a pediment of Bath stone; and a large 
semicircular window, with moulded key-stone, 
completes the principal features of this front. 
The interior is divided into nave aud aisles by two 
rows of iron columns, with galleries round the 
three sides. The ceiling of the nave is semi- 
circular, with arched openings at the sides, spring- 
ing from the columns. There are twenty side 
windows and two large semicircular windows, 
one at each end, and the two latter ventilate the 
whole chapel. The total accommodation is for 
1,250, and the total cost was about 2,500/. The 
whole has been executed from the design and 
under the superintendence of Mr. John L. 
Clemence, of Lowestoft, architect. The moulding 
of the enriched capitals inside and the carved 
stone capitals in front were executed by Mr. 
James Tolmie, of Lambeth. The contractors for 
the different works were as follows :—Bricklayer, 
plasterer, and slater, Mr. G. Rix; carpenters and 
joiners, Messrs. Butcher & Bly; mason, Mr. 
Utting; plumber, painter, glazier, and gas-fitter, 
Mr. J. W. Ling ; ironfounder, Mr. Skoyles, 

Lavenham (Suffolk).—The opinion of Mr. F. 
C. Penrose, architect, having been obtained, under 
his advice the nave and aisle-roofs of Lavenham 
church have been overlaid with new planking, and 
wholly re-leaded, and the seventeenth century 
ceiling of the chancel replaced by a roof of open 
timberwork—to be lined and painted at some 
future day—accordant in style with the decorated 
work of the windows, In repairing the roof of 
the nave, it was found necessary to carry the 
principals on iron shoes bolted to the wall-plates, 
their ends having decayed away. The refitting of 
the chancel is complete: the oak stalls with fold- 
ing seats, and the benches with carved poppy-heads 
and elbows, have been restored; the floor paved 
with encaustic tiles ; new mullions inserted in the 
windows; and a painted east window by Lavers 
& Barraud, of London, inserted by the Rector. 
Two other painted windows, one at the west end, 
where it is visible through the archway by which 
the tower has been thrown open to the nave, the 
other on the south side of the chancel, have been 
inserted by Messrs. W. & F. Thompson, brothers- 
in-law of the Rector. The west window was 
among the examples of this department of art in 
the International Exhibition last year. The rest 
of the church has been freed from the encrusta- 
tions of whitewash and colour which filled up and 
concealed its moulded pillars and carved panel- 
work, and the stone-work has been repaired. The 
square pews have been so far cut down, that the 
church no longer appears empty when the con- 
gregation are seated, but their entire removal and 
the substitution of benches is obviously the next 
step to be taken. The restoration has been car- 
ried out under the direction of Mr. Penrose; Mr. 
Ringham, of Ipswich, executing the greater part 
of the wood-work ; Messrs. Keogh, of Sudbury, the 
stone-work. The roofs of the aisles were con- 
structed by Mr. Garrard, of Lavenham; and the 
lead work and glazing by Mr. Clemence, of 
Lavenham, and Messrs, Morley & Co., of Bury 
St. Edmund’s. 

Bures (Suffolk).—The church at Bares has been 
repaired and restored at a cost of about 2,000/. 
The west gallery has been removed and the tower 
arch opened, throwing the whole space of the 
tower into the church, thus enlarging the accom- 
modation and extending the view. A floor for 








the ringers has been put in above the remains of 
an old groined ceiling in the tower. All the 
high pews have been removed, the floor cleaned 
throughout the building, and the entire under- 
surface covered with concrete 6 inches thick. The 
aisles and open spaces have been paved with 
Peake’s tiles, and the church has been fitted up 
with open benches. The arcade on the south side 
of the nave has-been rebuilt, consequent upon one 
column having sunk nearly 10 inches below its 
original level. New clerestory windows have been 
put on each side of the nave, and a new large 
window at the west end of the north aisle. New 
arches and piers have been put into the north and 
south aisles to prevent the spreading of the chan- 
cel arch. One of the five Perpendicular windows 
in the Waldegrave chapel, which was’ much in- 
jured, has been taken out, restored, and reinserted. 
A new gallery to seat 60 persons has been erected 
in this chapel: the old roof, which was much 
decayed, has been removed, and a new one erected 
and covered with lead externally, corresponding 
in pattern and style with the old. The church 
has been replastered throughout, finished with 
stucco, and the stone work of the arches, pillars, 
font, &c., cleared of paint and colour. The ex- 
ternal walls have been stripped of the old plaster- 
ing which hid the flint work, and the walls have 
been pointed in black mortar. The brick porch 
on the south side has also been cleaned and re- 
stored. The altar-rail has been refixed upon stone 
steps, and the sacrarium will be laid with orna- 
mental tiles. The church has been heated with 
hot-water pipes, laid in each aisle for that pur- 
pose, and covered with open iron gratings. The 
architect was Mr. E. Christian, of London. All 
the works have been executed by Messrs, Rayner 
& Runnacles, of Halstead. The church will now 
seat 818 persons, 597 free. A new organ has been 
provided, built by Messrs. Bevington & Sons, of 
Soho. The total number of pipes is 557. 

Hatton-wall.—The new Roman Catholic church 
which has for some time past been in course of 
erection in Hatton-wall has just been consecrated. 

Whitley.—It has been determined to erect an 
organ in Christ Church, at Whitley : the cost will 
be about 3007. In the aisle of the new church a 
decorated window of two lights has been filled 
with stained glass by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & 
Bayne, of Hampstead-road. The glass is given 
“to the glory of God by the Sunday scholars 
and teachers of St. Giles’s Schools.” The subject 
in the right compartment is Christ blessing little 
children. The left compartment represents the 
Good Shepherd bearing the Pastoral Staff, the 
emblem of the Episcopal Office. The trefoiled 
head of the window is filled in with a representa- 
tion of the Agnus Dei. The window was paid for 
by the subscriptions of the humbler classes, and it 
is hoped that a wealthier class of churchmen will 
ere long provide the means for filling in some of 
the windows in the chancel or those on the south 
side of the nave. 

Minster (Thanet).—The works at St. Mary’s 
church are now drawing slowly to a close, but the 
opening has not yet been fixed. A stained-glass 
window (the most westerly one of the three in the 
south aisle), has been given by a friend as a 
thank-offering to God on the restoration of the 
ancient edifice. It contains an illustration of the 
Baptism of Christ and other emblems of the faith. 

Crediton.—The foundation stone of a new 
Congregational chapel was laid at Crediton, on 
the 8th instant. The structure is erected from 
drawings by Mr. Thomas Oliver, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, based on a design which received the 
approval of the Chapel Building Society some 
years ago. The contractors are Mr. Heath- 
mau, for the carpenter’s and smith’s work; Mr. 
Francis Channon, for the mason and plasterer’s 
work; and Messrs. Hall & Thomas, for the paint- 
ing and glazing, all of Crediton. 





STAINED GLASS. 


Howden Church.—The stained glass in the 
great west window of Howden Church is being 
fixed by M. Athron, of Doncaster, stonemason. 
The artist is M. Capronnier, of Brussels. The 
window is Geometrical, of Edward II.’s time. It 
is divided into four lights by mullions, and into 
two divisions by trsnsoms. The subject in the 
lower division is the worship of the Magi. The 
upper division contains the angel appearing to the 
shepherds ; and the tracery is filled with angels 
floating lightly, as if in the clouds, and bearing 
scrolls containing the words, “ Peace on earth, 
good-will towards men.” The window has been 
placed in the church by Mr. Scholfield, of Sand- 
hall, as a memorial of his late father and mother. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Liverpool.—The premises for accommodating 
the Old Church schools have been rebuilt and re- 
opened, in the presence of the mayor. The value 
of ground in the neighbourhood of Moorfields 
rendered necessary an outlay of 1,100/. for the 
purchase of the additional site, and the cost of the 
re-erection was about 2,700/ In opening the 
schools it was stated that there is a scheme in 
contemplation for forming an institution similar 
to that organized in London for providing educa- 
tion and amusement for working lads between the 
ages of fourteen and eighteen, called the Youths’ 
Club and Institute. Whilst classes are going on 
in one room, a library, newspapers, chess, and 
other amusements are to be found in another. 








METROPOLITAN UNDERGROUND 
RAILWAYS. 


A QUESTION appears to me to arise in connexion 
with these projects applying for Parliamentary 
sanction, viz.,— Whether Parliament have the 
power to alienate a man’s private property with- 
out compensation ? 

With regard to the telegraphic companies the 
legal maxim is at once admitted, “‘ Cujus est solum 
ejus est usque ad celum;” and a man may put 
two or three stories on his house. But is not tbe 
converse of the proposition “ Cujus est solum ejus 
est usque ad infernum” equally true ? and may he 
not add two or three basements,—in fact, “ sink a 
well,” if he be so miaded ? 

The Metropolitan Railway was for the niost 
part under a public road or way, and cases have 
scarcely arisen; but in the multitudinous projects 
afloat several legal considerations may arise. 

Lex. 








WANTED, A MEETING-ROOM. 


S1r,—The George and Blue Boar Hotel is about 
to be taken down. The societies of decent artisans 
meeting there are again adrift to seek in vain for 
a house with rooms spacious enough for their 
accommodation. There are societies of enormous 
numbers in this metropolis, but rooms to accom- 
modate them to the extent of two or three hun- 
dred nowhere exist in connexion with the existing 
taverns. Foresters, Old Friends, and others, are 
enormously augmented, but their meeting-places 
are as contracted in dimensions as ever. In our 
own case, the Bookbinders’ Society, we want at 
this moment a room for an annual festival meet- 
ing, hitherto held at the above house, also for 
monthly meetings. The Freemasons offer us either 
of their halls, one for 102. 10s., the other for 
5/. 53. for a single night: this, therefore, will not 
suit. Doubtless lecture-halls and school-rooms 
on the temperance principle may be found in out- 
of-the-way places, but nowhere in suitable places 
have we rooms for large assemblies of working 
men or women upon the social system which they 
are accustomed to. 

Now, sir, I venture to think that the construc- 
tion of some such place, to accommodate seated 
250, in Holborn or its vicinity, would pay, and, at 
the same time, help to elevate the working classes 
from their grovelling tendency to herd together 
in the low mere public-houses of insufficient space 
for the observance of the proprieties. 

C. DENT. 








THE CROMWELL FOUNTAIN AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE, 
A PROTEST. 


Tux Crystal Palace at Sydenham may justly 
be regarded as a School of Art; furnishing, as it 
does, examples of every style in architecture, and 
casts from the best works in sculpture extant. Of 
late years, too, lectures have been given on art by 
persons distinguished for their learning and pro- 
ficiency. ; 

With all these efforts to advance the public 
taste, and give a deserved reputation to the Palace 
at Sydenham, it was to be hoped that the direc- 
tors themselves might benefit by the teaching 
thus provided. It would seem that they are re- 
solved to convince the world to the contrary. The 
figures which are now in course of erection, over 4 
proposed fountain, placed in the centre of the 
grand terrace facing the building, and towards 
the garden, are so contrary to the fundamental 
principles of design in architectural ornamenta- 
tion, and in sculpture; considered in reference to 
purpose, arrangement, form, aud meaning ; that it 
appears as if, with so many examples of good taste 
about the building, the directors had resolved, in 
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this conspicuous situation, to set up, by way of con- 
trast, one exhibiting every fault that should be 
avoided. 

In architecture it is a rule that no mere orna- 
mentation should destroy or injure the effect of 
the main lines; that all decoration should be ap- 
propriate, and appear as a part of the design, as 
belonging to it constructively; or, if superadded, 
as something the absence of which would be felt 
as a want. In sculpture, whether figures be 
taken singly or in groups, there are certain essen- 
tials which an artist ought always to attend to. 
For instance, the figures must express what they 
are meant for; they must be appropriate to the 
purpose intended; they must be designed with a 
respectful attention to the canons of art,—the 
grammar, so to speak, derived from the best 
works of antiquity and of the revival; the laws 
of stability must not be neglected; it should be 
obvious that figures can retain the position in 
which they are placed ; form must be attended to, 
and proportion; and, when any imitation of some 
well-known example is attempted, it must not be 
a caricature of it. 

There are few individuals to whom Nature has 
been so ungenerous as to deny them the capacity 
of attaining to a correct taste: in almost every 
case it is only necessary to familiarize the sight 
with the best examples, to become intimately ac- 
quainted with them; and as children acquire a 
language by hearing it spoken, so a correct judg- 
ment is formed of works of art by seeing them 
exhibited. There are, however, a few unfortu- 
nates who either will not or cannot learn; and 
the directors of the Crystal Palace, I am sorry to 
say, seem to belong to that forlorn class. 

Before proceeding to illustrate the barbarisms 
recently committed at the Crystal Palace, a few 
words should be premised describing the general 
design, or what at present appears of it, the upper 
portion. 

There is a narrow tomb-shaped pedestal, the 
cornice of which has a curve at each extremity, 
sharp and unsafe looking, showing how necessary 
it is to reflect when attempting to copy. On this 
two marine monsters, male and female, written 
on as “ War” and “ Peace,” are meant to be 
reclining; and the liberal allowance of fish’s 
tail which has been given to each is no doubt 
intended to act as a counterbalance to their 
bodies, which would nevertheless fall off if 
placed in such a position. The idea of these, 
and their unstable position, seem to be intended 
as a caricature on the noble works of Michel- 
angelo in the Cappella de’ Medici in S. Lorenzo 
at Florence, copies of which are in the Italian 
Court of the Palace. Standing up from be- 
tween these monsters, on the top of the tomb, 
is a rather colossal figure of Oliver Cromwell, 
redundant in big breeches and boots, who points 
to War. These figures appear above the line of 
the terrace balustrade; and it seems as if, by in- 
tention, the Palace and its contents were placed 
under the protectorate of this clumsy figure. A 
substructure of brick, built up in front of the 
terrace and immediately against it, supports them. 

All who are acquainted with palaces and ter- 
races throughout Europe know that, for length 
and breadth, and general features, few, if any, 
terraces can compete with this. The intention 
shown to destroy the effect of this length and the 
grand perspective produced by the continuity of 
the lines without interruption, including also the 
level of the figures on the pedestals along the 
whole front, can only be regarded as a barbarism. 
Any attempt at decoration which does not form a 
part of the terrace and does not belong to it, de- 
serves no better name. The figures that are 
placed on the substructures of brickwork and 
brought to overtop the terrace are an excrescence. 
But the barbarisms here committed against good 
taste in sculpture are still more conspicuous, 
Figures should not only express what they mean, 
but should also be characteristic of what they 
are intended for. Who ever saw figures of Peace 
and War with fishes’ tails? Peace should be 
represented always in a graceful and dignified 
attitude, either as standing or sitting, not iolling 
on her elbows and thrown down as if she had 
fallen asleep, like the “ Night” of Michelangelo. 
But, however placid, a figure should not be obvi- 
ously unsafe; and Peace and War would fall off 
their ill-proportioned couches if not fastened on. 
These figures are also too bulky ; and, though there 
18 some benignity in the countenance of Peace, her 
companion, like Vice,— 

“Is of so frightful and distorted mien, 
That to be shunn’d needs only to be seen.” 

But these are the things which the directors of 
the Crystal Palace have set up in the most con- 


of visitors. What natural connexion there may 
be between a fountain of water and Oliver Crom- 
well is only known to the directors themselves. 
Ocean, Neptune, Britannia, or Peace, in a proper 
position, holding out the olive-branch to all 
nations, would have had a more obvious meaning. 
There can be no objection to a fountain being 
placed in this locality: it may even be made an 
ornamental feature, and appropriate; but there 
must be nothing of it seen above the line of the 
terrace balustrade ; nothing to spoil the fine effect 
of that extended line; nothing to interrupt the 
magnificent view ;—a fountain extending in breadth 
to cover the blank wall between the flights of 
steps by which we ascend to the Palace, but not 
exceeding in height the terrace line. 
H. C. Bartow. 





WIDE TENDERING AND BILLS OF 
QUANTITIES. 


Sir,—Seeing in a late number a letter on this subject 
from a provincial contractor, in which the writer says,— 
“The quantities in question were provided by the archi- 
tect,’ and “that he is aware that such a course is not in 
practice in London : ” I beg to correct an error into which 
he has fallen. 

There are now before me some quantities from a firm 
of London architects, prepared by themselves, and for 
which they charge 2 per cent. in addition to lithography 
and builder’s copies of drawings, with a proviso that the 
quantities are to be accepted as correct after the contract 
is signed. 

To illustrate the imperfect manner in which the quan- 
tities are prepared, the following, amongst numerous 
items, will be sufficient, and they will go far to account 
for the great discrepancy so often seen in the lists of 
tenders. A METROPOLITAN CONTRACTOR. 

*,* It is unnecessary to print these. They include ‘‘ one 
water-closet complete,’’ and so on. 








ST. THOMAS’S AND BETHLEHEM 
HOSPITALS. : 


A GENERAL Court of the Governors of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital was held on Tuesday ; Sir John 
Musgrove, president of the court, in the chair. 
The clerk read the minutes of the last meeting, 
and a report setting forth the plans and esti- 
mates, prepared by Mr. Currey, the surveyor of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, of a new building to sub- 
stitute the present Bethlehem Hospital, in the 
event of the contemplated arrangements being 
carried out, and which was set down at a cost of 
150,000/., including the site. 

Mr. Tite, M.P., recapitulated the proceedings of 
the committee, and said that the result of their 
negotiations with the authorities of Bethlehem 
Hospital was to the effect that they did not want 
the money from St. Thomas’s Hospital; but said, 
“Tf you will find us a site and build us a hospital 
in the country we shall be willing to come to 
terms with you, but upon no other condition.” 
As to obtaining a site, that was nothing in compa- 
rison with the difficulties that would afterwards 
arise. After having purchased the land they 
would have to build not only a hospital for Bethle- 
hem, but also one for themselves, and it was im- 
possible to come to any approximation as to what 
the ultimate expenditure would be. The building 
of the two hospitals and the Parliamentary ex- 
penses (for it would be necessary to obtain an Act 
of Parliament) would involve a cost of not less 
than 300,0002. 

After some discussion, the following motion was 
passed nem. con, :— 

“That the Grand Committee be empowered to continue 

the negotiations with the Governors of Bethlehem Hos- 
pital for obtaining the site of that hospital, and to submit 
proposals to that body either to build for them a new 
hospital in conformity with the plans and estimates pre- 
pared by Mr. Currey, the surveyor of this hospital, ata 
cost not exceeding 150,000/., including the site, or to pay 
for the site and buildings of Bethlehem the sum of 
150,000/., subject to the approval of the Court of 
Chancery, and the sanction of Parliament and of this 
Court.” 
To knock down one sound and costly building 
in order to erect another on its site, and then to 
put up a third elsewhere in lieu of the first, cer- 
tainly seems to common minds a very extravagant 
mode of proceeding. 








COMPENSATION CASE, LIVERPOOL. 
DIFFERENCES. 


Tux London and North-Western Company are 
making a branch line from Edgehill to rejoin the 
main line at a place called Bird’s Wood, in the 
parish of Aston, in Cheshire, by which means the 
direct London traffic will pass along the valley 
between Allerton on the east and Mossley Hill and 
Garston on the west, through Speke and Ditton; 
then across the Mersey a little west of Runcorn 
Gap Ferry, by a lofty and magnificent iron bridge; 





§picuous place they could find for the admiration 


and so on through Aston to Bird’s Wood, which is 





a mile and a quarter beyond Preston Brook, and 
seven miles south of Warrington. Amongst other 
lands required in carrying out this object, the 
Com pany have to purchase from Mr. Josias Booker 
three statute acres and 37 perches of agricuftural 
land, being 15,639 square yards, forming part of 
his property, nearly equi-distant from the Aller- 
ton-road eastward, and the Garston high road 
westward. To ascertain the value of this land a 
reference was held, of which the Liverpool Mer- 
cury gives the following particulars: — Mr. 
Booker’s claim will be gathered from the valua- 
tions of the following witnesses called on his be- 
half:—Mr. Thomas Wylie, the parish surveyor, 
estimated the value of the land, including com- 
pensation, but exclusive of a bridge, which was 
left to be built at the expense of the Company, at 
the sum of 4,192/. 4s. 9d.; Mr. Horner, architect, 
at 4,3227. 1s. 8d.; Mr. J. Hay, architect, at 
4,0617. 93.; Mr. John Cunningham, architect, 
at 4,4457. 12s.; Mr. Scourfield, builder, at 
4,6857. 19s. 6d.; Mr. Owen Williams, at 
3,9761. 4s. 3d.; Mr. John White, at 4,217/. 5s, 
It transpired incidentally, though not named in’ 
evidence, that Mr. Samuel Holme had been con- 
sulted by Mr. Booker, but was not called by that 
gentleman, and that Mr. Holme’s valuation was 
about 2,000/. The following gentlemen were 
then called on behalf of the Company, Mr. Lloyd 
ridiculing the valuations which had been given for 
less than three acres and a quarter of mere agri- 
cultural land:—Mr. William Culshaw, architect, 
valued the land and compensation at the sum of 
1,7761.; Mr. Gee, architect, 1,7767.; Mr. James 
A. Picton, 1,777/. 103. ; Mr. Henry White, of War- 
rington,1,769/.; Mr. James Holme, 1,581/. 15s. 9d.; 
and in addition the Company to be at the expense 
of building a bridge. The award has now been 
made, and the referees have given Mr. Booker 
the sum of 2,188/., being less than half the 
amount claimed; and instead of the Company 
building the bridge to connect the severed land, 
the cost of it, namely, 595/. is to be paid to him, 
he building the bridge to suit his own convenience. 
It has been stated, and we believe with accuracy, 
that the cost of this reference will be nearly 800/., 
and that the charge will fall upon the railway 
company. 








Pooks Received, 


A Handy Book on Villa Architecture. By C. 
Wicks, Architect, author of “The Spires and 
Towers of Churches of England.” Second 
series. London: Lockwood & Co, 1862. 


Tuts, the second series of Mr. Wickes’s “ Villa 
Architecture,” already briefly noticed in our pages, 
contains five designs in as many styles, and rang- 
ing in cost from 1,479/. to 3,8767. No wise person 
would think of building a house from a ready- 
made plan in a book; but works of this kind 
enable those who desire to build to bring their 
ideas to a focus, and discriminate between what 
they do want and what they do not, and so to 
give useful instructions to their architect. Plan 
No. 2 is objectionable as allowing of no thorough 
draught through the house; and the passing of 
the stairs over the main entrance would have a 
mean effect. Some of the elevations are treated 
skilfully. 





Things to be Remembered in Daily Life, with 
Personal Experiences and Recollections. By 
JoHN Truss, F.S.A. London: Kent & Co. 
1863. 


THis is perhaps the most reflective of all Mr. 
Timbs’s many useful books. Time and human 
life, including some of his own personal expe- 
riences, form the staple subjects of the volume. 
By focusing great truths from the Living and the 
Dead is sought to be exemplified the moral 
couplet ;— 
** Honour and shame from no condition rise : 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies.’’ 

We have no doubt that as a companion volume 
to “ Things not Generally Known,” this of “Things 
to be remembered” will be as popularly received as 
its predecessor. The sketches of character which 
it contains have been drawn in great measure 
from our own time, so as to give the book a cur- 
rent interest, though historic gossip has not been 
altogether neglected. As a slight example or in- 
dication of the nature of these sketches, though in 
this case a very brief one, we may quote the fol- 
lowing under the head of “ Opportunity :’— 
‘Extraordinary instances have occurred of latent 


genias having been discovered by some lucky accident, 
and fostered to high position. Isaac Ware, the architect, 





and editor of ‘Palladio,’ was originally a chimney- 
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sweeper ; and, when’a boy, was seated one day in front of 
Whitehall Palace, upon the pavement, whereon he had 
drawn in chalk the elevation of a building. This attracted 
the notice of a gentleman in passing, and led him to in- 
quire who had chalked out the building. The boy replied, 
it was his own work: the unknown patron then took the 
lad to the master-sweeper to whom he was apprenticed, 
purchased his indenture, and forthwith had little Ware 
educated. He rose to be one of the leading architects of 
his day: and among other edifices he built Chesterfield 
House, in South Audley-street, one of the handsomest 
mansions in the metropolis. Ware died in 1766; and, it 
is said, retained the stain of soo¢ in his face to the day of 
his death.” 


We cordially recommend the book. 








Miscellanea, 


Tur ARcHITECTURAL MusEuM.—On Tuesday 
evening last the Dean of Ely delivered a lecture 
on the Ely Lantern. We postpone our report 
till next week. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—At the next 
monthly meeting of members on Friday next 
(May 1), Professor Willis will deliver a lecture on 
the crypt and chapter-house of Worcester. The 
chair will be taken at four o’clock. 


Royat Irattan OpeRA.—Madlle. Carlotta Patti, 
sister of one who has made her reputation amongst 
us, is a very charming and finished singer. A 
slight physical defect prevents her from taking 
part in lyrical drama; but, as a concert singer, 
she affords a new sensation. In GU’ angui d’ inferno, 
from the “ Zauber-flite,’” and Eckert’s Echo 
Song, she has delighted her audience. Malle. 
Fricci’s Norma, in the face of a recollection 
which will not soon be effaced, is a satisfactory 
performance; ‘Mdlle. Dottini, a good Ade/gisa. 
** Gulielmo Tell ” was to be performed for the first 
time this season on Thursday evening, introducing 
a new Arnoldo, Signor Caffieri, his first appear- 
ance in England. 

MEMORIAL OF THE FPXHIBITION oF 1851.— 
On Monday the Prince of Wales received a joint 
deputation, consisting of Sir W. Dilke, Bart., 
vice-president of the Royal Horticultural Society ; 
Mr. W. Wilson Saunders, F.R.S., honorary secre- 
tary of the Royal Horticultural Society; Mr. 
Alderman Challis, chairman of the Memorial com- 
mittee; and Mr, Godwin, honorary secretary of 
the Memorial committee, on the subject of the 
inauguration of the Memorial of the Exhibition of 
1851, which has been erected in the garden of the 
Horticultural Society, and which will terminate 
with a bronze statue of the Prince Consort. His 
Royal Highness having heard certain statements 
that were made to him as to the day on which 
the Memorial was intended to have been uncovered 
—viz., 5th of June,—was pleased to change it to 
the 10th of June. The ceremony of uncovering 
the Memorial will be performed by his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, and her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales and other mem- 
bers of the Royal Family will be present. Full 
details of the ceremonial will be immediately 
published. Meanwhile we may state that her 
Majesty’s Ministers, Foreign Ambassadors, and 
other distinguished persons, will take part in it. 


NorFrotkK AND Norwich ARCHROLOGICAL 
Socrety.—The annual meeting of the members of 
this society was held at the Guildhall, Norwich, 
the Hon. F. Walpole occupying the chair in the 
absence of the president, Sir J. P. Boileau. The 
report was read by the hon. secretary, the Rev. 
C, R. Manning, and adopted. It described the 
society as in a prosperous condition. Office bearers 
were then elected or re-elected. The Rev. Mr. 
Manning read a paper “ On Wickhampton Church 
and Monument ;” and Mr, L’Estrange one “On 
the Derivation of the Terms Hungate and Cole- 
gate.” Mr. Fitch exhibited the register of Burn- 
ham Therpe Church, containing the register of 
Lord Nelson’s birth, with a note by his father re- 
cording the investiture of Nelson with the order 
of the Bath, his rear-admiralship, and creation as 
Lord Nelson of the Nile and. of Burnham Thorpe. 
The chairman remarked that this note seemed to 
indicate that the Nelsons were then up in the 
world. It was somewhat remarkable that three 
great contemporaneous admirals had all been born 
in one small village in this county—the village of 
Cockthorpe—which hardly contained more than 
six houses. They were Sir Cloudesley Shovel, Sir 
Christopher Minns, and Sir James Narborough. 
It was remarkable that this small village and the 
village of Burnham Thorpe should have produced 
four such great men. As an instance of the 
enthusiasm excited by Nelson’s victories, he men- 
tioned that when Nelson went away after his last 
visit to Burnham Thorpe, he took as many as 


PRIVATE GASwoRKS.—Messrs. Porter & Co., of 
Lincoln, gas-engineers, have received instructions 
from the Archbishop of York to erect gasworks 
and fittings at Bishopsthorpe Palace. The same 
firm are also engaged in the erection of gasworks 
at Chester County Asylum. 


Hess oF Municu.—The death of Heinrich Von 
Hess is felt as a great loss to Munich. Every 
traveller in that pattern-book city will remember 
the mural decorations, especially in the Basilica 
of St. Boniface, and stained-glass windows, from 
his hand. He was scarcely sixty-five when he 
died. 


Tue LUDGATE-HILL ViaDuCcT.—It is, so far, 
satisfactory to know, from the secretary of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, who writes 
to the Times, that the company “are willing 
to construct such a bridge as will at once be an 
ornament to the City and at the same time facili- 
tate the widening of Fleet-street, so that from 
the foot of Ludgate-hill, where the bridge crosses, 
a good view of St. Paul’s may be obtained.” It 
is to be hoped, however, that even still all necessity 
for constructing such a bridge across Ludgate-hill 
will be obviated. 


CHESTER ARCH®OLOGICAL Socrrty.—At the 
last ordinary monthly meeting, held at the society’s 
rooms, St. Peter’s-churchyard, the mayor in the 
chair, Mr. R. B. Edmundson, of the stained- 
glass works, Manchester, delivered a lecture 
“On the Manufacture of Ancient and Modern 
Glass,” tracing it from its presumed discovery as 
early as the days of Tubal Cain, and its manifest 
existence as an art in early Egyptian times, 
down to its later introduction into Rome, Venice, 
Bohemia, England, &c. Mr. Edmundson intends 
shortly to give another lecture on “Stained 
Glass, Ancient and Modern—what it was, what 
it is, and what it ought to be.” 


RENTED CHURCH SEATS FOR THE POOR, versus 
Frer ONES FOR THE Ricu.—In laying the 
foundation-stone on Easter Tuesday of a new 
church at Cliftonville, Hove, the Bishop of 
Chichester shrewdly expressed his opinion that in 
places of fashionable resort like Brighton and 
Hove, there should be xo free seats at all, but a 
large number at a mere nominal rent, by the pay- 
ment of which the poor man should secure his 
sitting against the intrusion of his richer neigh- 
bour; also some sittings at a somewhat higher 
charge, suited to the circumstances of tradesmen 
and others in their position of life; and he added 
that it afforded him great gratification to learn 
that such was the system intended to be adopted 
in the new church. 


STRIKE AMONGST THE LEICESTER BRICK- 
MAKERS.—It appears that a general strike has 
taken place amongst this class of workpeople for 
an advance of wages and for a diminution in the 
hours of labour. Should the extra rate of remu- 
neration be agreed upon, it is intended that the 
question of time should not be so much an object, 
as most of the men work on piece. The demand 
made is stated by the local Advertiser to be for an 
advance at the rate of threepence per thousand 
for making bricks; threepence per thousand for 
packing them up; and twopence per thousand 
from the mill or for grinding; in all eightpence. 
Besides the question of wages, one arises with re- 
gard to time. The hours of labour amongst 
brickmakers at present are from six in the morn- 
ing until seven in the evening, and an effort is 
made to reduce the same one hour, making it from 
six to six. Two masters are said to have acceded 
to the demand. 


ALBERT Mipp1LE-cLass ScHoon AND COLLEGE, 
Irpswicu.—The thirteenth meeting of the execu- 
tive committee was held at Ipswich on Monday 
last ; present the Right Hon. the Earl of Strad- 
broke, chairman ; Sir E. C. Kerrison, Bart., and 
various other gentlemen, including Mr. Peck, the 
architect. The building firms who had offered 
to contract were reported to be very satisfactory, 
and Mr. J. W. Lacy, of Norwich, was selected as 
presenting the lowest tender. Several were under 
the specified 10,0002. by a considerable sum. Sir 
E. Kerrison brought up the report of the sub- 
committee, who had conferred with Mr. Lucas. 
Some minor suggestions were made, and Mr. 
Lucas guaranteed that nothing additional would 
be required, the contemplated outlay covering 
everything. All the sand that was necessary for 
the undertaking had been placed at the disposal 
of the committee by Mr. Arcedeckne. The build- 
ing sub-committee were empowered to obtain 
from the contractor the necessary guarantees, and 
to see generally to the progress of the negotiations. 
It was announced that the bricks would be ready 





thirty-eight boys with him from that little village. 


in the second week in June. 








THE WOLVERHAMPTON SEWERAGE SCHEME.— 
The town-council of Wolverhampton have resolved 
te carry out the scheme of their borough surveyor 
as modified by Mr. Curley, C.E., and to that end 
have authorized the application to the Home 
Secretary for his sanction to borrow 37,000/., re- 
payable by instalments in thirty years, for the 
purpose of carrying out the sewerage works. 


THE SEWaGE QUESTION IN THE COMMONS.— 
Mr. Brady, in the Commons last week, called at- 
tention to the reports of the Royal Commission 
on the sewage of towns question, the results of 
which he characterized as by no means satisfactory, 
especially in having referred the matter to Mr. 
Lawes, himself extensively intereeted in manure 
as anarticleofcommerce. Mr. Brady read largely 
from the reports. Mr. Cowper defended the com- 
mission and Mr. Lawes, and urged a continuance 
of the experiments in which he had been engaged 
at the instance of the commission. Other members 
took part in the discussion, which, however, led to 
no special result. 


Hospitat oF St. Cross, WINCHESTER.—The 
fine old Norman church attached to this institu- 
tion is in process of gradual restoration, as funds 
permit. Last week a new organ, built for the 
hospital by Walker, of Tottenham-court-road 
(cost 420/.), was opened by Mr. Hopkins, organist 
of the Temple Church. The Lord Bishop of 
Rochester preached, and at the conclusion of his 
sermon expressed an earnest hope that the new 
organ would give the key-note to larger and more 
extended restorations of this glorious old sanc- 
tuary,—a hope which was warmly responded to by 
the master (the Rev. L. M. Humbert), the trus- 
tees, the brethren, and other members of the con- 
gregation. The work is now standing still solely 
for want of funds. 


Workinaton Wet Dock. — The foundation 
stone of the Workington dock was laid about two 
months since. The piling around the dock is now 
half finished. Another steam piler is about to be 
set going to complete the north and east walls, 
while the engine at present in work is employed 
in piling the entrance and basin. The masonry 
of the north wall has been entirely completed for 
a length of 200 feet. The west wall is being 
pushed on. Nearly the whole of the foundation 
courses are laid, and the wall is finished from the 
north-west angle of the dock for a distance of 
some 60 feet. It is expected, both by the engi- 
neers and contractors, that the whole of the 
masonry will be finished by the close of the 
autumn. 


SaniTaRy StaTE or Srockrort.—We regret 
to learn from the Stockport Advertiser that scarlet 
fever has been raging as a plague in various parts 
of this borough and its suburbs for several weeks 
back. Stockport and Heaton Norris are still 
suffering from this insidious visitor. In Hazel- 
grove, scarlet fever prevails by the house row; 
and owing to the peculiarly limited accommodation 
in the dwellings, being generally speaking merely 
cottages, the disease has spread rapidly and fear- 
fully amongst families and neighbours. The 
assistance of the guardians has been urgently 
solicited to provide a temporary asylum for the 
infected cases, none such being convenient in 
Hazel-grove ; and eventually it was suggested that 
the Heaton Norris workhouse should be opened 
for their reception and treatment. The theory 
advanced on this occasion is that scarlet fever is 
atmospheric, and not miasmatic. 


THE LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 
At the usual bi-monthly meeting of this society, 
Mr. R. W. Johnson, architect, Melton Mowbray, 
exhibited, through Mr. North, elevations, ground- 
plan, and a perspective drawing of five labourers’ 
cottages recently erected by him upon the estate 
of Mr. W. A. Pochin, in the parish of Rearsby, 10 
this county. Mr. North exhibited-an anastatic 
drawing, by Mr. Joseph Goddard, of the Blue 
Boar Inn, known as King Richard’s House, 
formerly standing in Leicester, from architectural 
drawings and measurements made by Mr. Henry 
Goddard before its destruction in 1836. Mr. G. 
Kenton exhibited through the secretary a “ Half- 
Guinea Ticket to admit one person to the Fifth 
Aérial Voyage of Mr. Blanchard’s Air Balloon and 
Flying Boat, in which he will ascend with an 
American gentleman, 1784,” Blanchard was re- 
warded by the King of France with a pension of 
1,100 francs. The Rev. J. H. Hill read a genealo- 
gical paper upon the ancient family of Talbois. 4 
lengthy consideration took place in committee 
relative to the autumn meeting and excursions 0 
the society, when it was decided that Kibworth 
should be made the centre of the proceedings, and 





that Hinckley should not be visited this year. 
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NortH Riprne InvrrMary.—Preparations are 
being made for opening and admitting patients 
into the North Riding Infirmary. The structure, 
which is on the pavilion plan, from the designs 
of Mr. Thomas Oliver, has been erected to accom- 
modate 60 patients, at a cost of from 5,000/. to 
6,000. 

Sartors’ Home, Wett Srreet, LONDON 
Docks.—At a meeting of the directors, on the 
18th instant,—Captain the Hon. Francis Maude, 
R.N., in the chair,—the report of the building 
committee was read, and the plans presented and 
explained by the architect, Mr. E. L. Bracebridge. 
It was unanimously resolved that the plans under 
consideration be adopted. The cost (quite 10,0007.) 
required to achieve the undertaking will be much 
in excess of the funded property at the disposal 
of the directors; but the necessity and urgency 
of the measure are so great that they feel convinced 
the additional outlay will be fully compensated by 
the advantages accruing therefrom. 

OTTOMAN EXHIBITION : TIMBER AND MINERALS. 
The Levant Herald says:—Under the category 
of “ class 1,” in the centre compartment, is a very 
good, though small, collection of samples of 
beech, pine, maple, oak, and other woods: the 
specimens of the latter from the district between 
Broussa and Kutayiah are of a very superior 
description, and are of the highest importance in 
connexion with shipbuilding, as there is a large 
supply of timber of this excellent description in 
the country. The collection of specimens of 
minerals comprised in “class 3” is, considering 
the vast mineral wealth of the country, not only 
extremely limited, but totally inadequate to 
convey any correct idea of the mineralogy of the 
empire. The district round Trebizond, however, 
furnishes some fine specimens of copper, lead, and 
silver ores well worth examination. Several speci- 
mens of coal and iron also seem to have been well 
selected, but from the defective manner in which 
they are arranged, and the absence of any detailed 
description, they lose three-fourths of their proper 
interest to the spectator. 


Stram BorLeR Expnosions.—At the last 
monthly meeting of the Association for the Pre- 
vention of Steam-boiler Explosions, held at Man- 
chester,—Mr. William Fairbairn, president, in the 
ehair,—Mr. Fletcher, chief engineer, presented 
his report, from which it appears that two ex- 
plosions had occurred during the past month to 
boilers not under the inspection of this associa- 
tion, by which fifteen persons were killed and 
sixteen others injured; making a total of thirty- 
one. A serious oversight had been made in the 
design of one of the boilers,—the top end being 
hemispherical and the bottom flat. The other ex- 
plosion is also attributed to mal-construction of 
the boiler. A terrible explosion of boilers has 
since taken place in the west of Scotland, at the 
Mossend Iron Company’s Works, adjoining the 
Holytown station of the Caledonian Railway, five 
connected boilers having exploded at once, whereby 
no fewer than seven persons have lost their lives, 
other seven have been less or more injured, and 
some thousands of pounds damage done to pro- 
perty. The cause is believed to have been the 
supply of water after neglect till the boilers were 
red hot ; but the attendant himself was killed. 


METROPOLITAN PoticeE RxEtuRNS.—A very 
useful and instructive series of tabular records of 
the “ number of persons taken into custody by the 
metropolitan police, and the results, in the year 
1862, with comparative statements from the year 
1831 to 1862 inclusive,” has been printed by the 
police authorities at Whitehall, for her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. Age, sex, offence, occupation, 
education, sentence, &c., are all tabulated in 
various ways for facility of reference. Thus in one 
table we have “The degree of instruction of the 
persons taken into custody ” in 1862, which gives 
areturn of 68,287 persons, of whom 45,317 were 
males and 22,970 females; and of whom 10,465 
males and 7,209 females could neither read nor 
write ; 32,027 males and 15,597 females could read 
only, or read and write imperfectly; 2,753 males 
and 163 females could read and write well; and 
72 males and 1 female (!) had superior instruction. 
Another table, or series of tables rather, gives a 
“ Return of the trade or occupation of the persons 
taken into custody during the year 1862 ;” show- 
ing that, of the 68,287 persons taken into custody 
22,434 males and 20,599 females were of no occu- 
pation (other than theft, we presume); 10,801 
males were labourers; 1,169 males and 103 
females were shoemakers; 1,105 males were 
sailors; 1,057 males and 370 females were tailors ; 
791 males were carpenters; 718 males coach and 
cabmen; 598 males, painters; 570 females, laun- 
dresses; 400 males, smiths; and so on. 








THE Irish InstTITUTE oF ARCHITECTS. — The 
arrangements for re-organizing the Irish Insti- 
tute are progressing. A general meeting was to 
be held on the 23rd inst. Mr. Charles Lanyon is 
named as president. 


WortHine.—A new drinking-fountain is to be 
at once erected in the much-improved town of 
Worthing, where a pier has been built. This was 
much appreciated during the last year. A corre- 
spondent says:—The smell of sea-weed has been 
removed through the united action of the in- 
habitants and the Water Company. 


SouTueate’s Frre-Escare.—A new patent 
portable fire escape has been invented by Mr. 
Southgate, builder, of Kensington Park. It is 
worked by a spiral spring which rapidly brings its 
burden to the ground, after which it ascends with 
a bound to the window to which it is fixed. Its 
weight is only eight pounds, thus enabling its 
possessor to have it in readiness for use wherever 
he may travel. 


CaRDIGAN Gas Worxs.—A special meeting of 
the directors of this company was held at the 
Guildhall, on the 3rd inst., to consider the report 
of Mr. Andrews, of Swansea, the civil engineer 
engaged by the company to examine the plans 
which had been sent in by the various contractors, 
who had proposed to complete the works. The 
Mayor, Mr. Thomas Davies, presided. It appeared 
from the report of Mr. Andrews, that the plans sub- 
mitted by Messrs. Vickery were the best adapted 
for the town, but that these required alterations. 
The meeting determined that these plans should 
be sent back to them for the required amend- 
meuts. 


Pusiic Works IN BuENnos AyrEs.—The con- 
cession for the Rosario and Cordova Railway was, 
at the last advices, expected to be forthwith 
granted to Mr. Wheelwright, and would be ac- 
companied by large land grants, which would 
make the enterprise one of the most im- 
portant in South America. The question of 
the supply of water to the city of Buenos Ayres 
had likewise occupied attention, and the muni- 
cipality have resolved to advertise for plans from 
English engineers, with a prize of about 400/. for 
the best, such planus to be sent in before the end of 
August next. 


Giascow WaTER CoMMITTEE.—The ordinary 
monthly meeting of the Glasgow Water Com- 
mittee has been held, the Lord Provost presiding. 
The quarterly report by Mr. Gale, on the state of 
the works, was read, from which it appeared the 
average quantity of water sent into the city 
during January, February, and March last, was 
16,460,000 gallons a-day from the Loch Katrine 
works, and 3,330,000 gallons a-day from the 
Gorbals works; in all 19,790,000 gallons a-day ; 
being 290,000 gallons a-day more than for the 
corresponding three months in 1862. The works 
at the lochs generally are in good repair, and 
standing well. 


Pusric Works aND Buitpines.—The esti- 
mates to be voted for public works and buildings 
have been issued, 6,464/. are charged as soexpended 
at the South Kensington Museum in the last year, 
for which the accounts are made up. The repairs 
and furniture of the British Embassy house at Pera, 
which cost 1,500/. in each of the last two years, 
are to cost 3,234. this year. Among the items 
for works at home is one of 6,000/. for the lions 
“to be” executed and placed on the pedestals of 
the Nelson Column.” For works within the Houses 
of Parliament four votes are to be taken. The first 
is a further vote of 1,300/. towards 9,000/. to be 
applied to wall paintiug by Mr. J. R. Herbert in 
the Peers’ Robing-room, the subjects to be Scrip- 
tural illustratious of justice on earth, and its de- 
velopment in law and judgment. The subject on 
which the artist is now occupied is ‘* Moses bring- 
ing down the Tables of the Law to the Israelites,” 
Another vote is of 1,600/., to complete the pay- 
ment for two of the twelve white marble statues 
of British sovereigns, to be placed in the Royal 
Gallery, and to make part payment for two more, 
when the small models of them, about to be begun, 
shall have been approved. There are further 
votes, amounting to 600/., for payments to 
Mr.C. W. Cope and Mr. E. M. Ward, for wall- 
paintings for the Peers’ and the Commons’ corri- 
dors: the subjects are illustrative of that great 
contest which commenced with the meeting of the 
Long Parliament and terminated in 1689. The 
vote for Kew Gardens is very nearly the same 
amount as last year. Sir W. J. Hooker reports 
that the number of visitors in 1862 was 550,132, 
the largest number in any year, and 70,062 more 
than in 1861—an increase mainly due to the influx 
of foreigners to the International Exhibition. 








New Brackrriars Bripez.—The Committee 
have passed the Bill. 

THe Powserk oF THE PenNy.—This power is 
strikingly exemplified in the flourishing condition 


of the Woodside-ferry at Birkenhead. During 
March, 1862, the receipts were 2,491/. 15s. 2d., 
and in 1863, 2,7757. 9s. 7d. From the 24th of 
April preceding to the 3lst of March, ending 
1862, the receipts were 32,8371. 11s. 9d.; and in 
1863, 34,636/.17s.10d. During the same period, 
ending 1862, the expenditure was 21,800/.; and 
in 1863, 20,4687. odd, thus showing a profit of 
nearly 14,0007. per annum out of a penny ferry. 


“Onstow Mopret Dwetuines.”—At the last 
meeting of the Society for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Labouring Classes, the secretary re- 
ported that, on the invitation of Mr. Freake, of 
South Kensington, he had accompanied him over 
the newly-erected “Onslow Model Dwellings,” 
situate in the Fulham-road, Brompton. These 
dwellings are arranged in three blocks, and afford 
an aggregate accommodation for 108 families, 
viz.— 61 dwellings of three rooms each, and forty- 
two dwellings of two rooms each. Contiguous 
thereto is a large hall, which it is proposed to 
have fitted up as a reading-room and coffee-room, 
for the use of the tenants. A washhouse and 
public bath are shortly to be added. A resident 
superintendent has been appointed, and Mr. 
Freake has adopted the “rules” and general 
arrangement of this Society for the government 
of the Homes. The cost of each “ Home” has 
been 80/. The total outlay, including the land, 
has been 14,0007. Mr. Freake would be willing to 
dispose of the entire property for that sum, in 
order to engage in a similar undertaking in 
another locality. 


NEWSPAPERS AND PapreR.—A contemporary 
gives the following facts on the subject of the 
Prince of Wales’s marriage and the London news- 
papers :—On Monday, March 9th, the circulation 
of the Times was 135,000; the Daily Telegraph, 
230,000; while the Morning Star and the Stand- 
ard ran between 80,000 and 100,000 each. The 
day of the wedding was Tuesday, the 10th, and on 
Wednesday, the 11th, the circulation was sus- 
tained and increased. The Illustrated London 
News’ orders were for 315,000, but only 200,000 
could be executed. The value of the Times’ 
edition amounts to 1,687/. 10s.; the Daily Tele- 
graph to 9581. 63. 8d.; the Illustrated London 
News, at 10d., to 8,333. 63. 8d. What may give 
more interest to the practical eye of the paper- 
maker is the subject of weight of these enormous 
quantities. The weight of the Times’ issue on 
these days was 43,875lb.; the Daily Telegraph, 
39,539lb.; and the JZillustrated London News, 
97,916lb. The market value of these quantities 
is something to refresh one in these dull times. 
Taking the quality of the Times at 53d. per Ib., 
we have the paper cost for each day, 1,005/. 9s. 
4td. Taking the price of the Telegraph at 43d. 
per lb., we have the paper cost 782/. 10s. 10d. 
Taking the price of the Illustrated London News 
at 53d. per lb., we have the amount of paper con- 
sumed in a single impression of these three papers 
equal to 2,243/, 183. 2d. 


JamMES WaTT A PHOTOGRAPHER! — We give 
the following on the authority of the Birmingham 
Post :—“A distinguished chemist in London, 
writing a few days ago to a friend of his in Bir- 
mingham, says :—‘ The following extraordinary 
fact will interest and surprise you. Yesterday I 
was at the Patent Museum, and inspected some 
recent additions obtained from lumber in the 
possession of the Boulton family. I saw two 
copper plates, plated with silver by the old pro- 
cess. They had been carelessly kept, face to face, 
and are much scratched. On one is a photogra- 
phic image of the old house at Soho! It has been 
ascertained that the house was altered at a certain 
date, and that the image in question is of the 
house before the alteration. This was produced 
by James Watt! There are also many paper 
photographs which were produced by J.W. Fur- 
ther, distinct evidence has been got to show that 
J. W. was engaged in photographic experiments, 
and that he took portraits. A letter was written 
to “the Lunar Society” by Sir William Beechy 
(or Beachy), the portrait painter, expressing a 
hope that the then photographers would not dis- 
close their process lest the art of portrait painting 
should come to an end! There is much other 
collateral information on this curious subject 
which has been procured, and inquiries are being 
still prosecuted. The information is so startling 
as to seem almost incredible; yet it is true. Of 
course iodine could not have been used, as it was 
not then known.’” Chlorine, the analogue of 
iodine, however, might. 
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A Roman Watt In THE TowER.—For some 
time past a number of men have been employed 
at the Tower in making some alterations. A few 
days ago, in the course of the excavations which 
were being carried out for that purpose, near the 
ticket office, the navvies came against a wall, 
which is said to be of Roman construction, at a 
depth of above 12 feet from the surface. Upon 
further removing the soil the wall was discovered 
to be about 10 feet in thickness and of a semi- 
circular formation, being composed of chalk and 
Kentish rag. 


INTERESTING TO UMBRELLA BORROWERS (WITH- 
out LEAVE ASKED).—An American has invented 
a lock umbrella stand. The moment the umbrella 
drops to its place in the rack, the handle is by a 
single movement grasped and held firmly in the 
clutch of a lock which nothing but the key spe- 
cially manufactured for the particular depository 
can loose. The key, which is practically a pawn- 
ticket for the article, is of less weight and no 
greater size than a nickel cent, and adds no per- 
ceptible weight to the vest pocket. The invention, 
says the New York Times, is at once ingenious 
and useful: its introduction into counting-rooms, 
hotels, offices, and halls, and other places of public 
and private resort, must become general. 


A Wert Dock ror JrErsry.—In the report 
issued by the Chamber of Commerce, it is stated 
that there is every reason to believe that the pro- 
ject for the construction of a wet dock at St. 
Helier’s is about to be carried out. The cost of a 
wet dock, including a graving dock, is set down 
at 85,0007. The balance of money to the credit 
of the piers and harbours is, it appears, 20,5007. 
“The average annual receipts for harbour dues 
for the last five years,” says the report, “ have 
amounted to 7,000/.; which, after payment of the 
interest on the debt and meeting the ordinary ex- 
penses, leave a net balance of 4,000/. per annum. 
This, with a yearly subsidy of 5,000/. from the 
revenue, would be ample to meet the cost of the 
dock.” 


Gas.—The half-yearly report of the Sheffield 
United Gaslight Company announces a reduction 
of the price of gas from 3s. 9d. to 3s. 6d. per 1,000 
cubic feet,—a reduction which also involves the 
payment of a dividend of 10 instead of 8 per 
cent. The report also announced a reduction of 
4s. per lamp per year in the charge for public 
lamps, and proportionate reductions in the charges 
for meters. The chairman, in moving the adop- 
tion of the report, expressed his confidence that 
the company would be able to continue the re- 
duced prices, and still pay the maximum dividend 
of 10 per cent. Ald. Holland congratulated the 
shareholders and gas consumers on the prosperity 
of the company, and the wise reductions, and 
hoped that increased prosperity would enable the 
company to make still further reductions at no 
distant period. Ald. Unwin explained that, at the 
present rate of consumption, the directors would 
have to draw upon their reserve fund of 16,000/. 
to the extent of nearly 4,000/. a year, to enable 
them to pay the maximum dividend. He, how- 
ever, anticipated a gradual increase of income 
from increased consumption. The company was 
very prosperous, and it would be for the benefit 
both of the shareholders and the public to let it 
go quietly on. A dividend of 10 per cent. on the 
A, and 8 per cent on the B and other stock was 
then declared. This is something like intelligent 
management.——lIn a report which the Gas Com- 
mittee of the Town Council of Wolverhampton 
has presented to that body it is said—‘‘ The Com- 
pany charge the corporation with a consumption 
of 18,000 cubic feet of gas for each annual lamp. 
This calculation is made on the basis of the origi- 
nal contract to supply five cubic feet per hour for 
8,600 hours. For the lamps which are burned 
only eight months in the year, 14,000 cubic feet 
of gas is charged for 2,800 hours. A reference to 
the following towns will show that the charges 
paid for lighting the lamps are considerably less 
than Wolverhampton : for while in Wolverhamp- 
ton the price paid is 37, 12s. 6d., it is in Ashton- 
under-Lyne 1/, 4s. 1d.; Bath, 3/.; Birmingham, 
31. 10s.; Blackburn, 2/. 2s. 9d.; Bolton, 12. 83. 8d.; 
Bradford, 2/. 8s.; Bury, 1l. 8s. 2d.; Coventry, 
21. 10s.; Derby, 27. 6s. 2d.; Oldham,* 11. 15s.; 
Preston, 2/. 16s. 7d.; Rochdale,* 12. 10s.; Sal- 
ford, 2/. Os. 2d.; Dudley, 3/.; Hudderstield,* 
11. 9s. 9d. ; Leeds, 27. 5s.; Macclestield, 2/7. 2s. ; 
Manchester, 17. 5s.; ditto, 17. 15s.; ditto, 27. 2s.; 
Sunderland, 2/. 15s. 6d.; Stockport, 3/.; War- 
rington, 2/, 146,” 





* In the places marked thus * the pillars belong to the 
—_ and the price does not include the charge for 








British MusrumM.—The number of visitors to 
the British Museum in 1862 amounted to 895,077, 
an increase of 253,191 over the number in 1861. 
The number of persons attending the reading-room 
was not quite so large in 1862 asin 1861. It 
averaged 419 a day, and each reader consulted on 
an average ten volumes in the day. The total 
number of articles received for the library in 
1862, including broadsides and ballads, was 
73,929. 


DIscovEeRtEs.—The remains of the ground-floor 
of a Roman building have just been discovered at 
Lyons, in the direction of Fourvieres. The part 
of the wall which is left standing is covered on 
one side with slate, and on the other with white 
marble. Some handsome mosaics have been ex- 
tracted from the ruins——-The men employed in 
making cuttings for the railway from Cordova to 
Malaga have recently found, about half a league 
from the former place, a great number of columns 
and capitals of very superior execution. Antiqua- 
ries who have visited the spot suppose them to be 
the remains of one of the Moorish palaces which 
formerly existed in the neighbourhood of Cordova. 


Rattway Matrers.—In the House of Lords, 
Earl Granville had a select committee appointed 
to inquire whether any, and, if any, which 
of the schemes before Parliament for the construc- 
tion of lines of railway within the limits of the 
metropolis could be proceeded with in the present 
session, without the risk of interfering with the 
future adoption of a comprehensive plan of metro- 
politan railway communication; and to consider 
what provision could be made for the securing 
such a comprehensive system with the greatest 
advantage to the public and the least inconve- 
nience to the local arrangements of the metropo- 
lis. Referring to a question put by Lord Strath- 
eden, his lordship said he considered it advisable 
that the Ludgate Station and Junction Railways 
Bill, as well as the various other Bills in con- 
nexion with metropolitan railways, should be 
referred to the select committee. The committee 
has since reported. The traffic receipts of 
railways in the United Kingdom amounted for the 
week ending the 4th of April, on 10,633 miles, to 
555,435/., and for the corresponding week of last 
year, on 10,217 miles, to 489,280/., showing an in- 
crease of 416 miles, and of 66,156/. in the re- 
ceipts. The gross receipts on fourteen railways 
amounted in the aggregate, on 7,290 miles, to 
438,6671.; and for the corresponding week of 
1862, on 7,032 miles to 383,919/.; showing an 
increase of 258 miles, and of 54,7487. in the 
receipts. 





Fount AIR In WELLIS.—Cases of suffocation by 
foul air in wells are every now and then occurring, 
notwithstanding the well-known risk of such 
fatalities. Two men have just been killed in this 
way at Haynes, according to the Bedford Times ; 
and a third nearly sacrificed his life in trying to 
rescue the other two, one of the latter of whom 
lost his life also in the vain endeavour to save the 
first. This is almost the sole history of every 
such case: two or three lives are thus generally 
lost in succession. It would be the means of 
saving many lives, were the press, on all such 
occasions, to make a point of reiterating how apt 
old wells are to contain foul and deadly air; how 
simply and easily the existence of foul air in wells 
can be ascertained by means of a lighted candle 
sent down by a string; human life being in 
imminent danger wherever air will not keep a 
candle burning well; and how readily the foul 
air, once ascertained to exist, can be pumped out 
by any water-pump or hydropult, just as if it were 
water itself, and allowed to flow away on the sur- 
face, though invisible. Carbonic acid gas, or foul 
air, is so heavy, and so like water in this respect, 
that it can be poured out of one vessel into another. 
Where no pumping apparatus can be had, quick- 
lime will, in time, exhaust the foul air, or fix it in 
the lime, so as to render it safe to descend; care 
being first taken to test it by again lowering a 
lighted candle. 








TENDERS. 


For the erection of a house, Newington-causeway, for 
Mr. Myers. Mr. H. Jarvis, architect. The quantities 
taken out by Mr. Charles Shoppee :— 


Dabbs ......000 OC ccccccccccce -- €1809 0 0 
eee eee 1,717 0 0 
Langmead & Co,.....0... eseoe 1,697 0 0 
Sawyer ...cccccces eeccccesee - 1,661 0 0 
MINN vin bain a sews 55464 1,658 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole .......... 1,611 0 0 
Tarrant .ccccccccccces eececcce 1,590 0 0 
Wills eee . eereeee eeereee 1,581 0 0 
BOERS cecese ecccecece 1,555 0 0 
Henshaw .ecoseseree eeccccsee 1,544 0 0 


For building three houses, Park-walk, Chelsea, for 
Messrs. Bell, of Fulham. Mr. Gordon Stanham, architect, 
Quantities supplied :— 


eee ee eeeerereseresesere 


FOUIMDEE .0cccccccesecaccccce 
Adamson & Sons... 
Oliver Pitts 


ecococe 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 








For Belvedere Chapel :— 


Cushing .....sseee. eSaeewies oo. 1,400 
Chinnock ..ccccccscssees eosee 1,318 
Bond .cccccccccces Seecaveenue 1,104 
MATIONG vccccovscecccstesccess 1,100 
Marshall....... eveceee ccs esese 1,090 





eoococoocececececo 
eococoeoocecece|ceco 


Blofield ...seccsscsccccecececs 
TOAL.. cece ccscccccceccsscces 





For laundry, at Sydenham :— 











HAODOED ci nscwcvccvslees ececees £4,120 0 0 
MOTARG 6 cic: cin tvineve0600eevecees 3,600 0 0 
Preedy. ..cscccccsecccce eoccecce 3,412 0 0 
DOWNS cacececscccccevncccsce 3,320 0 0 
PINE OO. cccesccesesececesese 3,298 0 0 
Perry & Judson ...ccccecccers 3,294 0 0 
Smith ......00. e 00 
Mann ......00. 0 0 
Nightingale ... ee 00 
Stevenson ....cccccccecccce ees 3,034 0 0 
DOVE? vce ccvcee Cccccvcccccccce 2,901 0 0 
BOWHEE ccicccicisccisisclesissiccses 2,879 0 0 
BHENE: « oncdcsbcocecsseacceses 2,847 0 0 
For new spire and addition to St. Mark’s Church, 
Greenwich :— 
Piper... cecocece peerveyecsseee 3,572 0 0 
Rick wood 3,500 0 0 
Patman 3,386 0 0 
Tarrant 3,333 0 0 
Downs 3,320 0 0 
Rudkin 3,192 0 0 
Manley 3,147 0 0 
Wardle & Baker .....sseeecees 3,050 0 0 
Ackermann ....... ececcccccce 3,039 0 0 
SimMs ....cccccee eccree ecseese 2,988 0 0 
CHINNOCK 00:04 secece cesccscees 2,530 0 0 





For alterations and additions at the College, Hailey- 
bury, Herts. Mr. Blomfield, architect. Quantities not 


supplied :— 
Allowed for 
old Materials. 
COMING cicecccvcccsioe £3,350 0 0 £270 0 0 
Ekins & Son......0. ee 8,178 0 0 300 0 0 
AMArewS ...c-eeeseee 3,070 0 0... 389 0 0 
Hitch (accepted) ..... » 3,022 0 0 382 0 0 





For a new church at Aberdare, Glamorganshire. Mr. 
Blomfield, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 


WRRTAB  o.cc0scwececsccececsas £4,200 0 0 
James & Price .....ceececesoes 4,149 0 0 
Richards ...ccocccscscccecccs 3,870 0 0 
Wall & Hook ...ccccccsceseee 2,900 0 O 
Rees (accepted) ...cceseseseee 2,797 0 0 





For excavations and preparation of ground for the 
erection of new warehouses in Upper Thames-street, 
City ; Mr. Mathews, architect :— 


Digging 

Trenches, Concrete, 

per yard _— per yard 

cube. cube. 

FIooks ..coeeeesp £398 0 0 ..H0 3 3 ..H0 6 0 
Gooch ...ceseoee 397 0 0..026.. 060 
Boulton......see. 396 0 0... 032... _ 
Reid ose « 39900.. 0836.,.. 0 6 9 
Jenkins .....0..06 350 0 0..083 3... 0 8 0 
Easton ...ceceeee 3346 00.. 030... 0 8 6 
Wit... occe ccccce 250 00. 0210 .. 0 510 
Blinkins & Cousins 240 0 0 .. 03 3 . 0 5 9 





For excavation and preparation of ground for the 
erection of a new warehouse in Little Knight Rider- 
street, City. Mr. Mathews, architect :— 


Digging 
Trenches, Concrete, 
per yard _ per yard 
cube. cube. 
Reid ..... eocseee £195 0 0 ..80 4 0 1.80 7 0 
Easton ..ccccsece 150 0 0 .. 0 310 0 810 
Jenkins 2... ..00 - 4000. 030. 0 8 0 
Rooke ........4. 8000 .. 03 6.. 0 6 0 
Gooch .ecoceese ° 70 00... 0 2 6 « — 
WPT vcccicieccsce 60 0 0 . 0 210 0 510 
Blinkins & Cousins 5210 0 .. 0 3 3 « = 





For the erection of a warehouse, 3, St. Ann’s-lane, 
General Post-office, for Mr. Henry Watson. Messrs. 
Tillott & Chamberlain, architects. Quantities supplied :— 


Ashby & Sons ......sseeesceess £1,518 0 0 
GARDGR < o600065:00s0%sc0es eoee 1,445 0 0 
Lawrence & SonS.....seseceeee 1,440 0 0 
BIRR vin sso 0.0 seco eee es neces ese 1,438 0 0 
MIAME aveccevnssee ete soseceus 1,387 0 0 
Brass (accepted) ........eceeees 1,348 0 0 





For the construction of a new roof and alterations, &c. 
at the Castle Tavern, Gresham-street, City, for Mr. J ohn 
Crawford. Messrs. Tillott & Chamberlain, architects :— 


Piper & Wheeler.....eseceseeess £995 0 0 
Cannon 2. cececcccccccccccce cose O91 0 O 
WHS cccccccccccecccccosecocese 969 0 0 
Fish. ... ccccccccccesrcesccvsece 953 0 0 
Hill, Keddell, & Robinson (ac- 

cepted) .....+e0 d cvebocvescce 0 0 





New House, Leigh Park.—Mr, Deacon’s tender was 
11,0002., not 11,743/. 
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